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A  Look  Ahead 

The  April,  1960,  Number 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD  will  present  the  second  article  in  his 
current  series  on  “The  Person  of  Christ.” 

GEORGE  W.  DOLLAR  will  discuss,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  articles,  “The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the 
Elarly  Church.” 

KENNETH  S.  WUEST  will  continue  his  series  on  “The  Prac¬ 
tical  Use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament”  with  an  article  on 
“The  Eloquence  of  Greek  Tenses  and  Moods.” 

JOHN  A.  WITMER  will  analyze  ‘The  Authority  of  the  Bible.” 

J.  ELLWOOD  EVANS  will  deal  with  the  subject  “The  Chris¬ 
tian  Approach  to  Counseling.” 

HENRY  M.  MORRIS  AND  JOHN  WHITCOMB  will  investi¬ 
gate  “The  Genesis  Flood — Its  Nature  and  Significance.” 

DONALD  F.  HUSTAD  will  present  the  first  in  his  W.  H. 
Griffith  Thomas  lecture  series  on  “A  Spiritual  Ministry 
of  Music.” 

MARCHANT  A.  KING  will  deal  with  “Textual  Studies  in  the 
Bodmer  Manuscript  of  John.” 

Introducing  Our  Contributors 

Charles  C.  Ryrie  is  President  of  Philadelphia  College  of 
Bible,  and  a  former  Associate  Professor  of 'Theology  at 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 

Bruce  Shelley  is  Associate  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  Conservative  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Kenneth  S.  Wuest  is  the  author  of  many  books  on  studies  in 
the  Greek  New  Testament  for  the  English  reader,  and  was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ronald  D.  Rietveld  is  a  graduate  of  Wheaton  College,  and  is 
pursuing  studies  at  present  in  Bethel  Theological  Seminary, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Aldbn  a.  Gannett  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Bible  Exposition, 
Dallas  Theological  Seminary. 


The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 

Bt  John  F.  Walvoord 

The  incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  central 
fact  of  Christianity.  Upon  it  the  whole  superstructure  of 
Christian  theology  depends.  Probably  no  portion  of  Scripture 
has  received  more  intense  examination,  more  scholarly  re¬ 
search,  and  more  theological  debate  than  the  four  Gospels 
as  they  unfold  the  birth  and  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  interpretation  of  the  Biblical  revelation  of  the  four 
Gospels  inevitably  lays  down  the  guiding  lines  for  all  other 
interpretation. 

The  central  character  of  the  Scriptural  presentation  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  has  been  recognized  by  all 
branches  of  theology.  Those  attempting  to  sustain  the  thesis 
that  Jesus  was  only  a  man  have  lost  no  time  in  questioning 
the  facts  as  presented  in  the  Bible,  in  denying  the  virgin 
birth  of  Christ,  and  a  few  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
historicity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
extra-Scriptural  literature  dealing  with  the  facts  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  Special  attention  necessarily  has  been  directed  to 
the  Scriptural  narratives. 

Warfield  gives  a  masterful  summary  of  the  small  amount 
of  reference  to  Christ  outside  the  Scriptures:  ‘*The  rise  of 
Christianity  was  a  phenomenon  of  too  little  apparent  sig¬ 
nificance  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  great  world.  It  was 
only  when  it  had  refused  to  be  quenched  in  the  blood  of  its 
founder,  and,  breaking  out  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  obscure 
province  in  which  it  had  its  origin,  was  making  itself  felt  in 
the  centers  of  population,  that  it  drew  to  itself  a  somewhat 
irritated  notice.  The  interest  of  such  heathen  writers  as  men¬ 
tion  it  was  in  the  movement,  not  in  its  author.  But  in  speaking 
of  the  movement  they  tell  something  of  its  author,  and  what 
they  tell  is  far  from  being  of  little  moment.  He  was,  it  seems, 
a  certain  ‘Christ,’  who  had  lived  in  Judea  in  the  reign  of 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject, 
“The  Person  of  Christ.”  A  previous  series  on  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament, 
appearing  in  BiblUlhecm  Sacr*  (January-March,  1947,  through  January- 
March,  1949),  forms  a  background  for  this  study. 
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Tiberius  (14-37  A.D.),  and  had  been  brought  to  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  by  the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate  (q.v.;  cf.  Tacitus, 
‘Annals,’  xv.  44).  The  significance  of  His  personality  to  the 
movement  inaugurated  by  Him  is  already  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  He,  and  no  other,  had  impressed  His  name  upon  it.  But 
the  name  itself  by  which  He  was  known  particularly  attracts 
notice.  This  is  uniformly,  in  these  heathen  writers,  ‘Christ,’  not 
‘Jesus.’  Warfield  mentions  but  questions  the  authenticity 
of  the  reference  in  Josephus  to  “Jesus”  (Ant.  XVIII,  iii.  3,  XX, 
ix.  1),  but  cites  as  authentic  the  references  to  Christ  by 
Suetonius  (“Claudius,”  xxv.),  and  that  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny.* 
As  Warfield  concludes,  “Beyond  these  great  facts  the  heathen 
historians  give  little  information  about  the  founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.’” 

The  theological  significance  of  the  facts  of  the  incarnation 
have  undoubtedly  been  the  main  cause  both  of  faith  and  un¬ 
belief.  It  is  important  therefore  for  the  student  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion  to  examine  with  care  what  the  Bible  actually  teaches  on 
this  subject  and  then  to  ascertain  whether  that  teaching  is 
self-consistent  and  justifies  the  belief  of  orthodox  scholars 
that  this  is  indeed  inspired  and  infallible  Scripture.  Though 
none  of  the  four  Gospels  are  especially  written  as  an  apologetic 
for  the  Christian  faith,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  present  the  historical  facts  according  to  the  theme  of 
each  gospel.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  is  especially  concerned 
with  the  explanation  that  Jesus  is  indeed  the  King  of  Israel 
and  the  promised  Messiah.  Luke  is  concerned  with  the  histor¬ 
ical  narrative,  and  the  facts  are  presented  with  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  certainty  of  the  historical  background  of 
Christianity. 

The  Prophetic  Forerunner  of  Christ 

John  the  Baptist  occupies  the  peculiar  role  of  being  a  pro¬ 
phetic  bridge  from  the  Old  Testament  prophets  to  the  New. 
Luke  gives  in  detail  the  account  of  his  birth  as  subject  to 
special  revelation  to  Zacharias  his  father.  In  the  chronologies 


'B.  B.  Warfield,  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  p.  5. 
*Ibid.,  p.  S-6. 

*Ihid.,  p.  6. 
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provided  in  the  first  chapter  of  Luke  the  Annunciation  to 
Mary  occurs  three  months  before  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  subsequent  birth  of  Christ  is  therefore  presented  in  the 
context  of  prophetic  divine  preparation  that  a  great  work  of 
God  is  about  to  be  consummated.  John  the  Baptist  later  in  his 
public  ministry  was  also  to  be  a  forerunner  of  Christ  in  the 
sense  of  providing  a  spiritual  preparation  and  warning  to  the 
people  of  Israel  culminating  in  the  baptism  of  Christ  by  John 
and  the  transfer  of  John’s  disciples  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Apart 
from  the  denial  of  the  supernatural,  there  is  no  bona  hde 
reason  for  questioning  the  account  given  by  Luke,  substan¬ 
tiated  as  it  is  by  the  historical  events  which  followed. 

The  Annunciation  to  Mary 

In  the  Gospel  narratives  only  Luke  records  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion  to  Mary.  With  fitting  restraint  and  simplicity  Luke  unfolds 
this  dramatic  incident  which  he  may  have  heard  from  the  lips 
of  Mary  herself. 

The  Annunciation  is  given  the  background  of  a  similar 
announcement  to  Zacharias  by  an  unknown  angel.  In  the 
account  of  the  Annunciation  to  Mary  the  Angel  Gabriel  is 
especially  mentioned,  an  important  angel  earlier  sent  with  a 
special  revelation  to  Daniel  the  Prophet.  His  tidings  to  Mary 
were  introduced  by  the  fact  that  she  was  highly  favored  and 
had  been  chosen  of  the  Lord  for  an  unusual  honor.  She  was  to 
bring  forth  a  Son  whom  she  should  call  Jesus.  This  Son  would 
be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  and  to  Him  the  Lord  God 
would  give  the  throne  of  His  father  David  and  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  He  would  reign  forever  as  there  would  be  no  end 
to  His  kingdom. 

In  answer  to  the  natural  question  raised  by  Mary  con¬ 
cerning  how  this  should  come  about,  since  she  was  an  un¬ 
married  woman,  the  angel  replied:  "The  Holy  Spirit  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  over¬ 
shadow  thee :  wherefore  also  the  holy  thing  which  is  begotten 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.”  In  these  unmistakable  terms 
Mary  is  informed  that  her  Son  would  have  no  human  father, 
but  that  He  should  be  indeed  the  Son  of  God  who  would  fulfill 
the  promises  given  to  David  of  a  Son  to  reign  over  His  house 
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forever.  In  confirmation  of  this  unusual  promise  and  evidence 
of  the  supernatural  power  of  God,  Mary  is  informed  that  her 
kinswoman,  Elizabeth,  had  also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  God. 

To  these  tidings  Mary  replies  in  devout  submission: 
“Behold,  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according 
to  thy  word.”  The  simplicity  of  this  narrative,  the  avoidance 
of  all  extravagant  details,  and  the  very  natural  movement 
of  the  conversation  between  Mary  and  the  angel  testify  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  portion  of  Scripture  and  lead  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  conclusion  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin.  The 
Magnificat  of  Mary*  recorded  in  Luke  1 :46-55  gives  eloquent 
expression  to  the  godly  faith  of  Mary  and  provides  some  indi¬ 
cation  as  to  why  God  chose  her  for  this  unique  honor. 

The  Annunciation  to  Joseph 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
that  it,  rather  than  Luke,  should  record  the  Annunciation  to 
Joseph.  In  Matthew  the  narrative  deals  with  the  legal  right  of 
Christ  to  the  throne  of  David.  The  Annunciation  to  Joseph 
apparently  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Mary,  and  the  time 
interval  between  the  two  annunciations  was  undoubtedly  a 
test  of  faith  both  to  Mary  and  to  Joseph.  When  Joseph  became 
aware  of  ^he  fact  that  Mary  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  was 
with  child,  though  he  was  a  righteous  man  as  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  indicates,  he  was  not  willing  to  make  his  problem 
public,  but  intended  to  break  the  betrothal  privately.  As  he 
contemplated  this  action  it  is  recorded  in  Matthew  1 :20  that 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream.  To  Joseph 
the  tidings  were  given:  “Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not 
to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife :  for  that  which  is  conceived 
in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  The  angel  goes  on  to  explain: 
“And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son ;  and  thou  shall  call  his  name 
JESUS ;  for  it  is  he  that  shall  save  his  p)eople  from  their  sins.” 
The  angel  further  points  out  to  Joseph  that  this  is  a  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  prediction  recorded  in  Isaiah  7:14:  “Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name 

*Cf.  John  V.  G.  Koontz,  “Mary’s  Magnificat,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  116:336>49, 
October-December,  1959. 
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Immanuel.”  In  keeping  with  this  instruction  Joseph  took  to 
himself  his  wife,  thereby  avoiding  any  scandal  that  might 
attach  to  Mary  and  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  Son  that 
was  bom  the  legal  right  to  the  throne  of  David. 

The  Birth  of  Jesus  Christ 

Though  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  epistles  gives  frequent  indi¬ 
cation  of  knowing  the  details  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  only 
Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  the  precise  account,  Matthew 
dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem  and 
Luke  tracing  many  of  the  lesser  details.  Here  again,  as  in  other 
aspects  of  the  narrative,  the  simplicity  of  the  account  is  one 
of  the  important  testimonies  to  its  authenticity. 

Luke  goes  to  great  detail  to  date  the  birth  of  Christ,  linking 
it  with  a  decree  that  went  out  from  Caesar  Augustus  when 
Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria  (cf.  Luke  2:1-2).  Because  of 
this  decree  Jos^h  needed  to  go  to  Bethlehem  to  register  and 
Mary  accompanied  him. 

The  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ  is  given  in  only  two 
sentences.  Luke  records :  “And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they  were 
there,  the  days  were  fulfilled  that  she  should  be  delivered.  And 
she  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son ;  and  she  wrapped  him  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger,  because  there  was 
no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.”  In  utter  contrast  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Son  of  God  and  His  ultimate  glorification  as  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  the  birth  of  Christ  was  in  the  mdest 
circumstances.  Some  have  pictured  it  as  being  in  one  of  the 
outer  buildings  of  the  inn  used  for  cattle.  Others  have  favored 
a  cave  nearby.*  The  Scriptures  indicate  that  He  was  laid  in  a 
manger,  a  mde  improvised  crib  by  the  loving  hands  of  B£ary 
herself.*  His  obscurity,  however,  was  soon  ended  by  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  in  nearby  fields.  According 
to  Luke’s  account :  “And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  by  them, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them:  and  they 
were  sore  afraid.”  Unto  the  shepherds  the  angel  said :  **Be  not 

*Jamie>on,  Fautiet  &  Brown,  A  CommenUry,  Criticmi,  Experimental,  and 
Practical  on  the  Old  and  Ne%o  Testament  (1866),  V,  225. 

*AIexander  Bruce,  The  Expositor's  Creek  New  Testament,  W.  R.  NicoII,  ed.. 
I,  472. 
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afraid;  for  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which 
shall  be  to  all  the  people:  for  there  is  bom  to  you  this  day  in 
the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this 
is  the  sign  unto  you :  Ye  shall  find  a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  lying  in  a  manger.”  As  the  angel  delivered  his 
message,  suddenly,  according  to  Luke’s  account,  a  multitude  of 
angels  appeared  in  the  heavens  chanting :  “Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased.”  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  dramatic  experience  the 
shepherds  lost  no  time  in  coming  to  Bethlehem  and  found 
Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  Babe  lying  in  the  manger. 

The  Infancy  op  Christ 

Both  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  testify 
to  some  of  the  details  of  the  early  days  of  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God  upon  the  earth.  The  first  event  recorded  after  the  visit  of 
the  angels  was  the  observance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  as 
stated  in  Luke  2 :21  when  He  was  named  in  keeping  with 
the  instruction  of  the  angel  to  Mary  before  Christ  was  bom 
and  as  Joseph  also  was  commanded  in  the  Annunciation  to  him 
in  Matthew  1 :21.  On  the  occasion  of  the  circumcision  of  Christ 
the  instmction  of  the  law  concerning  the  offering  was  duly 
kept  as  provided  in  Leviticus  12 :6.  On  this  occasion  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Simeon  was  given  as  he  blessed  God  and  said :  “Now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart.  Lord,  according  to  thy  word, 
in  peace;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thou 
hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  peoples ;  a  light  for  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  jieople  Israel”  (Luke 
2:28-32).  On  that  occasion  also  Simeon  predicted  to  Mary: 
“Behold,  this  child  is  set  for  the  falling  and  the  rising  of  many 
in  Israel;  and  for  a  sign  which  is  spoken  against;  yea  and  a 
sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul ;  that  thoughts  out 
of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed”  (Luke  2 :34-35).  To  Simeon’s 
testimony  was  added  that  of  Anna  the  Prophetess  who  gave 
her  word  of  thanksgiving  to  God  concerning  this  provision  for 
the  redemption  of  His  people. 

It  is  probable  that  the  visit  of  the  Magi  from  the  East  as 
recorded  in  Matthew  2:1-12  occurred  sometime  later  and  not 
as  commonly  believed  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
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chronology  demanded  by  the  time  interval  made  necessary  by 
the  trip  of  the  Magi  after  they  had  seen  the  star  appear  would 
point  to  the  passage  of  a  number  of  months.  Matthew  records 
their  dramatic  appearance  in  Jerusalem  demanding  where  the 
King  of  the  Jews  was  to  be  bom.  When  Herod  inquired  of  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes,  he  was  told  that  in  Bethlehem 
the  King  of  the  Jews  would  be  l)ora.  Herod  therefore  told  the 
Magi  to  find  the  child  and  to  return  to  bring  him  word  that  he 
might  come  and  worship  Him.  Herod  intended  of  course  to  kill 
the  child  as  soon  as  he  could  identify  Him.  The  star,  reappear¬ 
ing  according  to  Matthew  2:9,  led  the  Magi  to  Bethlehem 
where  they  found  the  child  with  Mary  His  mother  now  in  a 
house.  This  was  apparently  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Bethlehem 
from  Nazareth  a  number  of  months  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
To  the  child  they  offered  their  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh  and  worshipped  Him  in  recognition  of  His  deity.  Mean¬ 
while,  warned  by  a  dream,  the  Magi  returned  to  their  land 
without  reporting  to  Herod,  and  Joseph,  following  instructions 
also  from  the  Lord,  fled  to  Egypt  to  avoid  the  destroying 
hatred  of  Herod.  The  prophecy  of  Hosea  11:1,  partially  ful¬ 
filled  by  the  redemption  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  is  cited  by 
Matthew  as  having  its  complete  fulfillment  in  Christ.  Later 
when  it  was  safe  after  the  death  of  Herod,  Joseph  and  Mary 
and  young  Jesus  returned  to  Nazareth  where  He  spent  His 
childhood. 

Critical  Problems 

Though  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  weaken  the  cred¬ 
ibility  of  the  accounts  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  has  been 
little  documentary  evidence  to  support  this  attitude  of  unbelief. 
The  Biblical  accounts  themselves,  presented  in  a  straight  for¬ 
ward  manner  without  the  embellishment  that  would  have 
occurred  in  a  fictitious  account,  give  the  simple  and  historical 
facts  pertaining  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
provide  an  apologetic  for  these  facts.  Those  who  received  the 
Gospels  when  they  were  first  written  had  little  ground  to 
question  the  approach  of  Luke  as  a  careful  investigator,  and 
the  meticulous  precision  of  his  presentation  is  its  own  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  records  are  true. 
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The  accounts  of  the  birth  of  Christ  of  course  do  not  stand 
simply  on  their  own  credibility,  but  are  supported  by  the 
miraculous  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  The  fact  of  the  New  Testament  church,  the  spiritual 
transformation  of  those  who  are  believers,  and  the  evident 
acceptance  of  these  facts  by  thousands  who  were  contemporary 
to  Jesus  and  who  had  the  best  opportunity  to  investigate,  com¬ 
bine  to  confirm  these  solid  conclusions.  It  is  evident  at  least  to 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Christ  that  an  attitude  of  unbelief 
is  bom  of  unwillingness  to  bow  before  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and 
Savior,  not  from  attested  facts  which  contradict  the  Gospels. 

Some  problems,  however,  do  exist  in  the  narrative,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  genealogies.*  Matthew  opens  his  account  with  a 
presentation  of  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
beginning  with  Abraham  traces  the  lineage  to  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary.  The  purpose  of  this  genealogy  was  apparent 
to  any  Jew,  for  the  Messiah  must  be  of  the  seed  of  David,  and 
without  documentary  proof  to  this  end  no  one  could  hope  to 
claim  recognition  that  was  due  the  son  of  David.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  genealogies  will  reveal  that  the  lineage  is 
selective,  not  necessarily  presenting  every  name  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  in  the  line.  As  itemized  by  Matthew,  fourteen  generations 
are  mentioned  from  Abraham  unto  David,  fourteen  genera¬ 
tions  from  David  to  the  captivity,  and  then  fourteen  from  the 
captivity  to  Christ.  Notable  omissions  are  the  names  of  three 
kings  mentioned  in  1  Chronicles  3:11-12,  i.e.,  Ahaziah,  Joash, 
and  Amaziah.  The  obvious  reason  for  the  omission  seems  to 
be  to  maintain  the  unity  of  fourteen  generations  in  each  sec¬ 
tion.  The  names  recorded  in  Matthew  1 :13-16  are  New  Testa¬ 
ment  additions,  and  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  These 
names  were  taken  from  available  registers  of  the  families  at 
the  time  of  Christ. 

A  comparison  of  the  genealogy  of  Matthew  with  that  of 
Luke  3:23-38  has  occasioned  no  little  discussion.  In  contrast 
to  Matthew,  Luke  traces  the  genealogy  to  Adam.  Many  believe 
there  are  omissions  in  the  line  from  Adam  to  Abraham.  There 
is  the  problem  of  variation  in  Luke  as  compared  to  Matthew 
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and  the  Old  Testament.  In  Genesis  11 :12  there  is  an  omission 
of  Cainan,  recorded  in  Luke  3 :36.  Omissions  in  genealogy  are 
common,  however,  as  illustrated  in  the  Old  Testament  omis¬ 
sions  found  in  Ezra  7  :l-6  where  six  generations  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  are  left  out.  It  should  be  clear  that  genealogies  are  not 
necessarily  complete,  the  main  point  being  legitimate  descent 
rather  than  inclusion  of  all  the  links  in  the  genealogy. 

The  principal  problem  of  Luke's  genealogy,  however,  is 
that  an  entirely  different  lineage  is  presented  from  David  to 
Joseph,  the  descent  coming  from  Nathan  the  son  of  David 
rather  than  through  Solomon  as  in  Matthew's  account.  The 
most  common  explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  the  best,  i.e,  that 
Joseph  as  the  son-in-law  of  Eli  was  considered  in  the  descent 
from  Eli  through  his  marriage  with  Mary  and  that  the  lineage 
therefore  is  that  of  Mary  rather  than  of  Joseph.* 

This  at  least  fits  in  beautifully  with  the  Old  Testament 
predictions  given  through  Jeremiah  (cf.  Jer.  22:30  ;  36:30)  to 
the  effect  that  the  line  of  Coniah  would  never  have  a  man  to  sit 
upon  the  throne.  Though  the  legal  right  to  the  throne  passed 
from  Christ  through  Joseph  as  his  legal  father,  the  actual 
physical  lineage  could  not  come  through  Joseph  because  of  this 
curse  upon  his  line.  The  account  of  Luke  therefore  is  to  trace 
the  physical  lineage  of  Christ  through  Mary  back  to  Adam 
the  first  man,  connecting  Christ  to  the  predicted  seed  of  the 
woman.  Though  there  has  been  opposition  to  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  arguments  for  it  far  outweigh  the  arguments  against 
it  and  give  a  reasonable  explanation  why  there  should  be  two 
lineages  from  David  to  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  important  controversies  relative  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  has  been  because  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Scriptures  that  He  is  bom  of  a  virgin.  This  has  been  opposed 
as  both  unnatural  and  as  unlikely,  and  therefore  an  invention 
rather  than  a  solid  historical  fact.  It  might  be  granted  that  if 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ  had  been  that  of  an  ordinary 
prophet  there  might  be  good  grounds  to  question  His  virgin 
birth.  The  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  as  presented  in  both  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  that  He  was  to  be  God  and  man  and 
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the  New  Testament  fulfillment  make  the  virgin  birth  a  divine 
explanation  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  explained  of  an  otherwise 
insuperable  problem.  How  could  one  who  was  both  God  and 
man  have  perfectly  human  parents?  The  account  of  the  virgin 
birth  therefore,  instead  of  being  an  unreasonable  invention, 
becomes  a  fitting  explanation  of  how  in  the  supernatural 
power  of  God  the  incarnation  was  made  a  reality. 

Much  of  the  discussion  on  the  virgin  birth  takes  for 
granted  that  it  is  possible  to  ignore  the  carefully  worded  rec¬ 
ord  of  Scripture.  It  should  be  noted  that  not  only  does  Luke 
give  us  a  very  specific  account  which  states  in  plain  language 
that  Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin,  but  the  account  of  Matthew 
written  by  a  different  author  and  from  a  different  point  of 
view  confirms  this  explanation.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the 
New  Testament  there  is  constant  assumption  that  Christ  is 
indeed  the  very  Son  of  God  and  that  He  was  bom  of  a  woman 
but  not  a  man.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Paul  in  Galatians  4:4 
as  well  as  the  prophetic  record  of  the  book  of  Revelation 
12:1-2.  The  sign  promised  through  Isaiah  7:14  of  a  virgin 
bearing  a  son  to  be  called  Immanuel  and  the  description  of 
this  child  as  One  who  bears  the  title  Mighty  God  in  Isaiah 
9:6  add  additional  confirming  evidence.  If  the  supernatural 
power  of  God  to  perform  such  an  act  as  this  be  admitted, 
there  is  no  logical  reason  for  not  accepting  the  plain  intent 
of  the  Scriptural  portions  bearing  on  this  great  theme.  The 
wisest  of  scholars  as  well  as  the  most  simple  of  humble  be¬ 
lievers  have  bowed  alike  at  the  manger  in  Bethlehem  and 
acknowledged  that  the  infant,  born  of  the  virgin  and  laid  in 
swaddling  clothes,  is  their  Lord  and  Savior  in  whom  is  resi¬ 
dent  all  the  attributes  of  the  infinite  God. 


A  Trilogy  of  Theology 


By  Charles  C.  Ryrie 

THE  CASE  FOR  THEOLOGY  IN  LIBERAL  PERSPECTIVE 

By  L.  Harold  De  Wolf 

THE  CASE  FOR  A  NEW  REFORMATION  THEOLOGY 

By  Wiluam  Hordern 

THE  CASE  FOR  ORTHODOX  THEOLOGY 

By  Edward  John  Carnell 

“They  are  intended  to  provide  for  the  lay  person,  student, 
teacher  and  minister  a  clear  statement  of  three  contemporary 
theological  viewpoints  by  convinced  adherents  to  these  posi¬ 
tions.”  Such  is  the  stated  purpose  of  a  set  of  three  books 
recently  published  by  Westminster  Press.  The  Case  for  Ortho¬ 
dox  Theology  is  written  by  a  professor  and  the  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  Edward  John  Carnell. 
The  Case  for  a  New  Reformaiion  Theology  is  authored  by 
William  Hordern  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  and  The  Case 
for  Theology  in  Liberal  Perspective  is  written  by  L.  Harold 
De  Wolf  of  Boston  University.  Thus  orthodoxy,  neo-orthodoxy, 
and  neoliberalism  are  championed  in  this  series  by  acknowl¬ 
edged  representatives  of  each  viewpoint. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  any  review  is  to  judge  how 
ably  a  book  accomplishes  the  task  it  is  supposed  to  do.  In  this 
instance  that  job  has  been  clearly  stated  by  the  publisher. 
These  books  are  supposed  to  present  a  clear  statement  of 
their  respective  viewpoints;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  positive 
rather  than  negative  (although  it  is  recognized  that  any  affirm¬ 
ative  approach  will  include  some  defense).  Comparing  the 
three  works  on  this  basis,  one  feels  that  the  case  for  neo¬ 
orthodoxy  is  the  best  presented  and  the  case  for  neoliberalism 
runs  second,  chiefly  because  of  its  frequent  use  of  argumentum 
ad  hominem.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  single  author  to  state  the 
viewpoint  of  a  movement,  but  these  two  men  have  done  their 
job  well. 

The  tenets  of  neo-orthodoxy  are  well  presented  in  Hordern’s 
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volume.  His  discussion  is  able  and  his  presentation  clear. 
Central  is  the  theme  of  God's  revelation  in  the  Word,  Christ. 
He  asserts  that  the  Bible  is  an  imperfect  instrument  pointing 
to  the  Word.  Other  t3rpical  ideas  in  neo-orthodoxy  are  included 
in  the  discussion.  Paradox,  so  necessary  to  the  s]rstem,  is 
defended  as  entirely  rational  (p.  83).  Tension,  sin  as  self- 
centeredness,  parable  (in  Genesis  3),  and  other  familiar  words 
in  the  Barthian  vocabulary  are  used  freely.  Theological  debate 
among  fundamentalists  is  deplored  (p.  57)  but  among  Barth- 
ians  is  justified  (p.  160).  The  good  points  in  the  idea  of 
vicarious  atonement  should  be  maintained,  according  to  the 
author,  along  with  those  in  the  ransom  and  moral  infiuence 
theories,  but  such  good  joints  do  not  include  expiation  by 
blood.  The  author  declares  that  this  idea  **comee  more  obviously 
from  the  Roman  mystery  cult  of  Mithra  than  from  Christ'* 
(p.  146).  Atonement,  yes;  blood,  no.  Revelation  in  the  Word, 
yes;  in  the  Bible,  no.  Although  the  author  claims  that  neo¬ 
orthodoxy  is  the  true  reformation  theology,  he  clearly  recog¬ 
nizes  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  orthodoxy.  Would  to  God  that 
all  orthodox  people  would  see  as  clearly. 

NeoUberaUsm,  a  surging  movement  in  this  country,  is  also 
ably  presented.  The  presentation  is  not  alwa3rs  clear,  nor  can 
it  be  when  one  attempts  to  fill  theological  terms  with  unbiblical 
meanings.  For  instance,  to  the  question,  **What  is  authority?" 
comes  the  confusing  answer  "The  authority  of  the  word  of 
God  resides  precisely  in  those  teachings  through  which  God 
speaks  now  to  the  living  faith  of  the  reader"  (p.  56).  More 
precisely  this  means  that  authority  is  what  I  want  to  be 
authoritative  to  me.  This  is  not  far  from  the  subjectivism  of 
neo-orthodoxy,  and  that  is  not  surprising  since  both  systems 
believe  in  a  fallible  Bible.  The  title  Son  of  God  means  "perfect 
man  in  perfect  Sonship  to  God"  (p.  62).  The  author’s  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  modalistic  (p.  108),  and  substitutionary 
atonement  through  the  blood  of  Christ  is  fiatly  rejected  (p.  77). 

Neoliberalism  is  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  give  the 
old  liberalism  some  respectability  in  light  of  today’s  theo¬ 
logical  atmosphere.  Though  there  are  basic  differences  be¬ 
tween  neoliberalism  and  the  neo-orthodoxy,  one  is  struck  with 
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certain  similarities  when  reading  the  two  books  together. 
Neoliberalism  will  likely  be  the  issue  around  which  battle 
lines  will  be  drawn  in  the  coming  generation  in  America.  It 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground  abroad,  and  if  history  repeats 
itself,  America  will  shortly  follow. 

Running  a  poor  third  is  The  Case  for  Orthodox  Theology. 
It  fails  in  the  purpose  of  the  project  of  providing  a  clear 
statement  of  its  position.  It  fails  in  what  is  not  said  in  the 
book,  and  it  fails  in  certain  unorthodox  statements  which  are 
made. 

The  book  is  supposed  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  ortho* 
doxy.  One  would  expect  it  then  to  deal  principally  with  the 
main  stream  of  reformation  theology.  Instead  the  book  very 
quickly  degenerates  into  diatribes  against  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  certain  orthodox  groups,  particularly  the  one 
which  the  author  is  pi  Based  to  dub  fundamentalism.  Too,  some 
of  the  traditionally  hold  tenets  of  the  main  stream  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  are  either  sharply  criticized  or  substantially  weakened 
by  implications  which  are  suggested  and  questions  which  are 
raised  but  not  answered.  The  bocdc  might  be  better  entitled 
The  Critique  of  Orthodoxy.  (Indeed,  Hordern  has  presented 
a  fairer  treatment  of  orthodoxy  in  his  book,  A  LaymarCs 
Guide  to  Protestant  Theology.)  In  view  of  the  publisher’s 
request,  the  author  should  be  speaking  primarily  for  the  mul¬ 
titudes  of  the  orthodox  people  of  the  world  and  only  secondarily 
of  any  divergent  views  which  he  might  personally  hold.  If 
the  divergencies  were  too  great,  as  sometimes  they  appear  to 
be,  then  perhaps  the  assignment  should  have  been  declined. 
The  book  is  a  clear  criticism  but  not  a  clear  statement. 

The  work  is  woefully  lacking  in  what  is  not  said.  If  you 
as  a  reader  of  this  review  sat  down  to  make  a  list  of  things 
which  you  would  include  in  a  statement  of  the  orthodox  case, 
what  doctrines  would  you  consider  as  basic  to  orthodoxy? 
Undoubtedly  you  would  have  on  your  list  the  doctrines  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Bible,  to  Christ’s  person,  to  (Christ’s  work  as 
minimally  essential.  You  would,  therefore,  expect  to  find  in 
this  book  solid  treatments  of  inspiration,  the  virgin  birth,  the 
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deity  of  Christ,  His  substitutionary  atonement  and  resurrec¬ 
tion. 

While  the  author  rightly  defines  orthodoxy  as  that  branch 
of  Christendom  which  limits  the  ground  of  religious  author¬ 
ity  to  the  Bible,  his  treatment  of  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
not  always  solid.  Too  many  questions  are  left  unanswered. 
While  one  would  not  imply  that  the  author’s  Christology  is 
unorthodox,  yet  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  virgin 
birth  and  the  deity  of  Christ  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  listing  for  either  in  the  index.  Further,  if  one  looks  up 
the  two  references  to  atonement  he  will  find  one  under  a  bib¬ 
liographical  section  and  the  other  under  a  criticism  of  dis- 
pensationalism.  Perhaps  this  is  not  a  fair  way  to  judge  a 
book,  but  when  one  finds  in  the  index  that  there  are  separate 
listings  for  “cultic,”  “cultic  conduct,”  “cultic  mentality,” 
“cultic  mind,”  and  “cultic  thinking”  (all  referring  to  orthodox 
groups)  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  author  has  been 
sidetracked  from  his  main  job.  Even  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
receives  scant  attention.  Except  for  incidental  references,  the 
discussion  of  this  foundational  truth  is  limited  to  two  short 
paragraphs  totaling  less  than  half  a  page  (p.  90).  The  book 
fails  in  what  it  does  not  say. 

Furthermore,  the  book  includes  what  the  reviewer  considers 
dangerously  unorthodox  statements.  Concerning  the  question 
of  the  number  of  authors  of  Isaiah  we  are  told  that  “a  measure 
of  Christian  charity  is  needed  at  this  point  .  .  .”  (p.  98). 
Passages  whjch  cannot  be  harmonized  with  the  theology  of 
Romans  and  Galatians  fall  “under  the  concept  of  progressive 
revelation”  (p.  99).  While  the  idea  of  progressive  revelation 
is  perfectly  valid,  early  revelation  must  never  be  confused 
with  “rude”  revelation  (as  it  is  on  p.  62)  or  used  as  implying 
misinformation  and  consequently  error. 

The  evolution  of  man  is  apparently  espoused  by  the  author 
and  considered  orthodox.  He  states:  “When  orthodoxy  takes 
inventory  of  its  knowledge,  it  admits  that  it  does  not  know 
how  Gk)d  formed  man  from  the  dust  of  the  ground.  The  Genesis 
account  implies  an  act  of  immediate  creation,  but  the  same 
account  also  implies  that  God  made  the  world  in  six  literal 
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days ;  and  since  orthodoxy  has  given  up  the  literal-day  theory 
out  of  respect  for  geology,  it  would  certainly  forfeit  no  prin¬ 
ciple  if  it  gave  up  the  immediate-creation  theory  out  of  respect 
for  paleontology.  The  two  seem  to  be  quite  parallel  . . .  Scrip¬ 
ture  only  requires  us  to  say  that  the  physical  antecedent  of  man 
was  not  denoted  man  until  God  performed  the  miraculous  act 
of  divine  inbreathing’’  (p.  95).  In  other  words,  he  holds  that 
the  error  of  the  evolutionists  is  that  they  have  misnamed  the 
antecedents  of  man  because  they  chose  to  call  them  certain 
types  of  men. 

Fundamentalism  comes  in  for  a  very  severe  beating  in  this 
book.  Whatever  one  may  deplore  in  slanted  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  8ome  fundamentalists,  it  must  be  admitted  that  funda¬ 
mentalists  are  orthodox.  Dispensationalism  is  particularly 
abused,  but  again,  it  should  be  recognized  that  of  all  funda¬ 
mentalists,  dispensationalists  are  uniformly  orthodox.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  place  such  harsh  criticism  has 
in  a  book  that  purports  to  defend  orthodoxy  but  which  in 
reality  turns  right  around  and  slaps  in  the  face  one  of  the 
largest  groups  of  orthodox  people.  That  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  biting  the  hand  that  feeds  it.  Even  J.  Gresham  Machen 
comes  in  for  three  pages  of  criticism  of  his  actions  in  relation 
to  the  Presbyterian  church.  Baptists,  perfectionists,  and  others 
are  also  maltreated  until  one  wonders  what  orthodox  people 
are  left.  The  author’s  favorite  word  to  describe  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  his  own  brand  of  so-called  orthodoxy  is  “cultic.” 
That  is,  any  group  that  does  not  meet  his  qualifications  has 
gone  cultic.  So  predominate  is  this  approach  that  one  wonders 
if  it  is  not  the  author  who  is  cultic. 

The  reviewer  was  greatly  disturbed  too  by  the  spirit  of  the 
book.  One  readily  admits  that  there  are  inconsistent  practices 
in  fundamentalism,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  washing  dirty 
linen  in  public,  particularly  when  it  is  the  linen  of  brethren 
and  the  washing  is  done  in  a  context  that  ia  supposed  to  defend 
the  doctrine  of  those  brethren.  Further,  this  is  done  by  using 
the  most  bitter  kind  of  sarcasm.  Smoking  and  movies,  for 
instance,  receive  more  attention  than  the  virgin  birth  and  the 
kind  of  attention  which  labels  even  the  person  who  in  all  good 
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conscience  avoids  these  things  a  hypocrite,  coward,  legalist, 
and  cultist.  After  a  particularly  abusive  harangue  against 
such  people  the  author  says :  *Taul  says  we  are  to  'avoid  quar¬ 
reling,  to  be  gentle,  and  to  show  perfect  courtesy  toward  all 
men'  (Titus  3:3)"  (p.  121).  In  the  process  of  making  these 
attacks  the  clear  impression  is  left  (certainly  in  the  discussion 
of  dancing,  p.  124)  that  believers  ought  to  indulge  in  all  these 
things  in  order  to  cultivate  their  spiritual  lives  since  avoidance 
is  ruining  them.  To  turn  the  author's  own  terminology  on  him¬ 
self,  one  has  the  feeling  that  he  upholds  evolutionary  science 
and  approves  dancing  in  order  not  to  lose  his  status  in  his 
own  cult. 

Although  there  are  good  sections  in  the  book  (the  treat¬ 
ment  of  Romans  for  the  most  part,  and  the  hermeneutical 
discussion)  the  work  has  to  be  judged  as  a  whole  in  respect 
to  the  total  impression  it  leaves  as  to  the  validity  of  the  case 
for  orthodoxy.  And  judging  it  on  this  basis  it  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  One  fears  that  harm  has  been  done  to  our  cause 
and  a  rare  opportunity  to  reach  people  by-passed  by  personal 
animadversions. 


The  Papyri  and  the  Critical 
Evaluation  of  the  New  Testament 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger 

Modern  discovery  of  papyri,  ostraca,  and  other  epijrraphic 
remains  from  the  Graeco-Roman  period  have  completely  revo¬ 
lutionized  New  Testament  philological  study.  Abundant  new 
light,  especially  from  the  finds  of  nonliterary  papyri,  has  com¬ 
pelled  abandonment  of  the  old  isolative  method  by  which  the 
sacred  record  was  evaluated  largely  apart  from  its  relation  to 
the  contemporary  international  Greek  language.  This  mistaken 
historically  unsound  procedure  had  been  possible  before  the 
bulk  of  the  new  texts  was  discovered,  or  before  they  were 
studied  historically  and  comparatively.  With  the  new  archae¬ 
ological  criteria  available  by  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  erroneous  practice,  of  divorcing  New  Testament 
Greek  from  the  historical  and  cultural  milieu  was  no  longer 
possible.  The  unsound  isolative  method  had  to  give  way  to  the 
sound  historical  method.  The  New  Testament  was  now  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  new  records,  rather  than  dogmatically  sep¬ 
arated  from  its  historical  and  philological  environment.  The 
results  were  revolutionary. 

The  philological  reeulte  of  the  new  material  for  evaluation. 
The  new  texts  made  three  important  contributions  to  the  phil¬ 
ological  appraisal  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  First, 
they  proved  the  morphological  identity  of  ite  idiom  toith  that 
of  the  koine  of  the  same  period.  Hie  hundreds  of  morphological 
‘‘oddities”  in  the  New  Testament  which  strike  the  reader  of 
the  classics  were  found  to  occur  also  in  contemporary  and 
nonreligious  records  of  the  everyday  Greek  of  the  period. 

Among  the  first  to  set  forth  the  real  character  of  the  koine 
was  the  distinguished  phildogian  A.  Thumb.'  Pioneering  in 
applying  the  new  knowledge  directly  to  the  New  Testament 
Gredc  was  James  Hope  Moulton,*  followed  by  Adolf  Deiss- 
mann.*  All  subsequent  scholarly  research  in  New  Testament 

^Gritehitcht  Sfratht  im  ZtitalUr  dti  Htlltnumut.  Beitratft  uur  Gtschiehte 
und  Beurtnlmuf  dtr  K»int  (1901). 

*Grmmmmr  •/  Nevi  Testament  Greek,  t,  Pnle§tmena,  1906. 
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lansTuage  and  literature  in  the  twentieth  century  to  our  present 
has  had  to  deal  with  the  ever-increasing  fund  of  papyri  and 
other  epigraphical  evidence.  Such  recent  works  as  the  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  and  Other  Early  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature  translated  and  edited  by  Arndt  and  Gingrich 
and  published  in  1958  by  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
Gerhard  Kittel’s  Theologisches  Woerterhuch  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  continued  since  1948  by  Gerhard  Friedrich,  have 
rendered  obsolete  such  earlier  lexicons  as  Moulton  and  Milli¬ 
gan,  Thayer,  and  even  Liddell  and  Scott. 

Beside  showing  the  morphological  identity  of  the  New 
Testament  Greek  with  the  koine,  the  new  texts  illustrate 
proper  names,*  and  in  an  amazing  fashion  elucidate  vocabulary. 
Numbers  of  New  Testament  words  once  considered  strictly 
“Biblical”  are  now  known  to  be  common  to  the  koine  of  the 
period.  Even  more  important  is  the  clarification  of  the  meaning 
of  words.  Words  once  thought  to  have  special  Biblical  or  New 
Testament  meanings  in  many  instances  have  been  found  not  to 
differ  appreciably  from  their  usage  in  the  papyri.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  larger  context  and  usage  of  numerous  words  in  the 
extra-Biblical  sources  have  invested  the  vocabulary  of  the  New 
Testament  with  a  much  wider  background  for  more  accurate 
definition  and  illustration  of  meanings. 

Other  elements  such  as  set  phrases,  peculiar  idioms,  and 
fixed  formulas  of  expression  have  been  clarified.  In  addition 
the  field  of  syntax  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  revolution¬ 
ized.  All  grammars  before  the  new  archaeological  finds  were 
studied,  such  as  Friedrich  Blass’s  as  well  as  all  grammars  of 
New  Testament  Greek  that  have  not  been  continuously  revised 
in  the  light  of  the  ever-augmenting  fund  of  new  archaeological 
material,  have  become  outdated. 

The  new  archaeological  evidence  also  sheds  light  on  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament.  For  example,  Johannine  style  used 
to  be  represented  as  being  Semitic  notably  for  its  paratactic 
{and . . .  and)  style.  Both  Deissmann  and  Brugmann  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  parataxis  was  the  original  form  of  Greek  speech 


*AdoIf  Deisimann,  Light  from  tht  Ancient  East,  1910. 
*AdoIf  Deistmann,  Bibelstudien,  1895,  p.  187. 
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and  survived  continuously  in  the  language  of  the  people,  as  the 
papyri  prove/ 

The  literary  reaiUta  of  the  new  materials  of  evaluation.  Not 
until  scraps  of  papyri  from  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  humble 
potsherds  from  the  mud  and  silt  of  bygone  civilizations  were 
studied  and  compared  with  the  New  Testament  was  a  correct 
criterion  for  appraising  the  literary  quality  of  New  Testament 
Greek  supplied.  Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  is  not  to  be  depreciated  on  the  basis  of 
conformity  with  Atticistic  standards  nor  to  be  judged  a  special 
“Biblical”  or  “Hebraic”  Greek.  It  is  patently  the  common  in¬ 
ternational  language  of  the  first  century  A.D,  It  is  written, 
in  other  words,  in  the  popular  koine  of  the  period,  but  loith 
some  literary  elements.  This  is  the  true  view  of  its  literary 
value  supplied  by  archaeology. 

Although  the  New  Testament  employs  the  everyday  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people,  it  does  so  as  A.  T.  Robertson  aptly  points 
out  “with  a  dignity,  restraint,  and  pathos  far  beyond  the  trivial 
nonentities  in  much  of  the  papyri  remains.”* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  great  diversity  of  culture 
existed  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  If  Peter  and 
John  were  “unlettered  and  unlearned”  (Acts  4:13)  and  not 
men  of  the  schools,  this  was  far  from  the  case  with  Luke,  Paul, 
and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Yet  these 
writers  were  not  Atticists  using  an  artificial  idiom,  and  strain¬ 
ing  after  mere  literary  finish.  They  employed  the  popular 
tongue,  but  literary  elements  are  discernible  also. 

Paul  certainly  does  not  deny  that  he  could  use  the  literary 
style  in  1  Corinthians  2:1-4.  He  rather  rejects  the  artificial 
and  bombastic  rhetoric  so  popular  in  the  ancient  world  from 
Thucydides  to  Chrysostom.  He  rejects  it  because  artificiality 
and  bombast  have  no  legitimate  place  in  the  true  Christian. 
They  may  comport  with  heathen  vanity,  but  not  with  Christian 
humility.  The  superlative  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament 
is  its  freedom  from  artificiality  and  pedantry.  The  Spirit  of 
God  could  never  inspire  bombast  even  in  Luke  or  Paul.  The 

'Compare  Deitimann,  op.  tit.,  p.  164. 

*A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Nenv  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Historical 
Research,  p.  84. 
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genius  of  the  New  Testament  is  its  naturalness  and  simplicity. 
If  the  beauty  of  classical  Greek  literature  has  slain  its  thou¬ 
sands,  the  simple  and  moving  narratives  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  have  slain  their  tens  of  thousands.  The  rolling  periods  of 
Thucydides  have  thrilled  the  hearts  of  a  learned  few,  but  the 
heart  of  the  whole  universe  leaps  to  the  serene  beauty  and 
simple  majesty  of  the  words  of  Jesus  or  John  or  the  impas¬ 
sioned  exhortations  of  Paul.  If  classical  Greek  is  like  a  garden 
made  beautiful  by  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  man,  the  New 
Testament  is  like  a  flowering  meadow  carpeted  by  the  wisdom 
of  God.  The  beauty  of  one  is  man-made,  the  glory  of  the  other 
is  God-given. 

The  New  Testament  is  the  Book  of  the  people  for  the 
people.  Archaeological  evidence  has  aided  this  conclusion,  and 
if  one  misses  this  essential  point  in  evaluating  the  bo(^  as 
literature,  he  misses  everything.  God  gives  a  lily  to  adorn 
every  fleld  and  bypath.  He  gives  a  Solomon  to  adorn  a  palace. 
The  classics  may  be  had  and  known  in  the  houses  of  the  few 
rich  and  leamcKi,  but  the  Bible  is  read  and  known  in  the 
houses  of  many  poor  and  uneducated.  It  is  at  home  anywhere 
there  is  human  heartbreak  and  tears.  It  is  lofty  and  sublime 
so  that  the  mighty  and  the  noble  might  rise  to  receive  it.  It 
is  simple  and  humble  that  the  lowly  might  embrace  it.  It  was 
bom  among  the  common  people,  written  in  a  language  of  the 
common  people,  grew  up  among  the  common  peoi^e,  and  is 
ever  at  home  among  the  common  people.  Is  it  then  to  be 
thought  strange  that  it  is  in  the  age  of  books  still  the  world’s 
beet  seller?  It  is  accomplishing  its  divine  mission  when  it 
reaches  the  heart  of  mankind. 

The  simple  scraps  of  papjrri  that  were  recovered  so  abun¬ 
dantly  from  the  sands  of  the  desert  and  from  the  trash  heaps 
of  antiquity  have  shown  us  the  type  of  literature  the  New 
Testament  is.  These  papsrri  flnds  have  enabled  us  to  appreciate 
the  New  Testament  in  the  light  of  its  historical  background. 
Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
papyri  in  the  critical  evaluation  of  the  New  Testament 


The  Discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 

By  Everett  F.  Harrison 

Among  thoee  who  have  adopted  a  negative  attitude  toward 
the  Fourth  Goepel  we  discern  two  broad  types — those  who  re* 
pudiate  the  book  in  its  entirety,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  un- 
historical  and  unreliable,  and  those  who  accept  the  historical 
framework  but  reject  the  discourse  material.  A  good  example 
of  this  second  group  is  Olmstead,  who  wrote  Jesw  in  the  Light 
of  History.  Albright  comments  on  this  dichotomizing  in  the 
following  language:  **There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Olmstead  had 
acquired  a  very  good  instinct  for  the  degree  of  reliability  to 
be  attributed  to  ancient  narratives;  it  is  also  clear  that  his 
lack  of  equal  insight  into  the  history  of  ideas  led  him  to  an 
indefensible  separation  of  the  words  and  sermons  of  Jesus 
from  the  narrative  sections.**' 

It  remains  true  that  many  scholars  have  found  difficulty 
with  the  discourses,  so  that  any  study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
which  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  critical  approach  must  wrestle 
with  this  problem. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  divide  the  discourses 
into  three  broad  types.  The  first  is  the  private  teaching 
intended  for  a  single  person,  such  as  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus  or  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  second  is  teaching 
addressed  to  the  Jews,  whether  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  or  to  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  Often  these  beccnne 
more  or  less  debates  between  Christ  and  his  hearers,  since 
the  latter  are  frequently  hostile.  The  third  type  is  found  in 
the  Upper  Room  Discourse,  where  Jesus  is  shut  in  with  the 
disciples  and  speaks  to  them  about  Himself  and  about  their 
own  future  as  His  chosen  company. 

Our  first  task  is  to  examine  into  the  grounds  of  suspicion 
or  outright  rejection  of  the  discourses  in  John.  The  complaint 

*rA«  BmckfnumJ  •/  the  New  Testament  and  Its  Eschatole§y,  W.  D.  Davies, 
ed.,  pp.  160*61. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  final  installment  of  the  W.  H.  Griffith 
Thomas  Menwrial  Lectures  on  the  subject,  “The  Fourth  Gospel  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  S)moptics,'’  given  November  lS-21,  1958,  at  the  Dallas 
Theological  Seminary,  by  Dr.  Harrison. 
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about  their  length  is  so  inconsequential  that  it  can  be  readily 
dismissed.  Most  of  the  discourses,  it  is  true,  are  longer  than 
many  of  the  examples  of  teaching  in  the  Synoptics,  but  this  is 
not  always  so.  Actually,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Olivet  Discourse  are  longer  than  those  in  John.  The  Olivet 
Discourse  is  as  long  as  the  Upper  Room  teaching ;  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  even  longer. 

A  second  objection  is  more  potent.  It  pertains  to  the  style 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  consists  in  the  observation  that  as 
we  move  from  the  narrative  portions  into  the  discourses  there 
is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  manner  of  writing,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  sentences,  the  vocabulary,  etc.  It  is  easy,  then, 
to  conclude  that  John  has  been  guilty  of  creating  the  discourse 
material  to  serve  his  purposes.  We  must  distinguish  here 
between  the  observation  and  the  conclusion  which  is  built  upon 
it.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  a  common  style  runs  through  the 
writing.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell  where  John  ceases  to  give  us  the 
words  of  John  the  Baptist  or  of  Jesus  and  begins  to  give  us 
his  own.  We  need  to  beware,  however,  of  magnifying  the 
problem  unduly. 

If  John  is  to  be  thought  of  as  running  about  Palestine  with 
pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  noting  down  the  exact  words  of  his 
characters  in  order  to  reproduce  them  for  posterity,  then  we 
can  rightly  accuse  him  of  blurring  his  exemplars.  But  who 
imagines  for  a  moment  that  this  is  the  way  the  Gospel  was 
written?  John  could  hardly  have  thought  in  terms  of  writing  a 
gospel  at  the  time  he  accompanied  Christ  and  the  disciples 
up  and  down  the  land.  He  was  listening  and  storing  things 
away  in  the  recesses  of  his  memory,  but  he  was  not  intent 
upon  being  able  to  report  verbatim  the  utterances  of  those 
around  him.  The  stylistic  argument  can  be  damaging  only  if 
proof  is  forthcoming  that  the  mantle  of  a  Johannine  style 
thrown  over  the  whole  work  means  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  mind  of  the  Master.  This,  we  maintain,  cannot  be  dem¬ 
onstrated. 

A  third  objection  has  to  do  with  the  absence  of  parables 
from  John.  How  can  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  be  re¬ 
garded  as  communicating  an  accurate  report  of  what  Jesus 
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taught  when  he  does  not  include  a  single  parable,  that  teaching 
medium  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  report  of  our  Lord's 
instructional  method  in  the  other  Gk)spels?  On  the  other  hand, 
John  does  not  deny  that  Jesus  taught  in  parables  on  occasion. 
He  simply  does  not  report  any,  though  he  does  report  Jesus* 
use  of  allegory  and  riddle. 

Two  further  comments  may  be  made  here.  One  is  that  the 
Synoptic  records  do  not  support  the  idea  that  Jesus  always 
taught  in  parables.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  concentrated 
mass  of  our  Lord’s  instruction,  yet  the  word  parable  does  not 
occur  in  it,  and  the  only  thing  approaching  a  parable  comes 
in  the  closing  words  where  he  likens  His  hearers  to  those  who 
build  on  the  sand  and  the  rock  respectively.  A  second  observa¬ 
tion  is  this,  that  the  nature  of  the  teaching  in  the  Synoptics  is 
such  as  to  make  parables  a  most  admirable  vehicle  of  the 
teaching.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  mystery  which  is  never  de¬ 
fined  but  is  consistently  illustrated  by  a  series  of  comparisons. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  is  much  more  taken  up  with  the  personal 
claims  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  direct  speech  is  called  for. 

This  very  observation,  however — namely,  the  Christolog- 
ical  character  of  the  teaching  in  John — is  cited  as  another 
ground  for  bringing  its  accuracy  under  suspicion,  since  it 
far  exceeds  the  emphasis  of  the  Synoptics  in  this  same  area. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  objection  cannot  properly 
be  lodged  against  the  discourse  portions  of  John  alone.  The 
whole  thrust  of  the  Gospel  is  Christocentric,  openly  and  osten¬ 
sibly  so.  But,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  discourses,  there  may 
be  a  geographical  explanation  for  the  variation  between  the 
Synoptics  and  John.  In  Galilee,  where  the  common  folk  heard 
Jesus  gladly — the  fishermen,  the  farmers,  the  small  merchants 
of  the  towns — there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  great 
probing  of  His  identity.  He  was  accepted  as  a  prophet,  but  the 
Messiah  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  raised.  At  any 
rate,  when  the  disciples  report  to  Jesus  at  Caesarea-Philippi 
on  the  popular  estimates  of  Him  as  they  had  listened  to  them, 
it  is  not  said  that  anyone  was  claiming  Him  to  be  the  Messiah. 
In  every  case  He  was  being  identified  with  a  prophet — whether 
John  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  or  some  other. 
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In  Judea,  however,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there  was 
discussion  about  Jesus  along  Messianic  lines.  It  was  here  that 
the  question  was  raised  whether  John  the  Baptist  might  be 
the  Christ  While  John  disowned  this  rank  for  himself,  he  kept 
emphasizing  the  coming  of  Another  greater  than  himself.  All 
this  was  done  in  Judea.  Consequently,  when  Jesus  appeared 
there  and  taught  people  naturally  wondered  if  this  one  could 
be  indeed  the  Messiah.  Their  state  of  mind  was  such  that  Jesus 
could  capitalize  on  it  and  speak  freely  about  His  identity.  His 
relation  to  the  Father,  etc.  In  Judea  there  was  a  sense  of  watch¬ 
fulness  and  custodianship  over  possible  Messianic  aspirants. 
Jesus  was  under  close  scrutiny  and  had  to  speak  to  this  issue. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Johannine  discourses, 
which  are  mainly  located  in  Judea,  should  have  a  strong 
Christological  emphasis.  David  Smith  writes,  *Tt  is  a  pathetic 
fact  that  nothing  so  effectually  prevented  the  recognition  of 
Jesus  by  the  men  of  Jerusalem  as  their  fancied  knowledge 
of  the  things  of  God.  Bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  disputation, 
they  were  all  controversialists,  and  at  every  turn  they  would 
raise  some  theological  objection  to  his  claims.'*  The  Synoptics 
add  their  own  testimony  to  corroborate  the  disputatious  char¬ 
acter  of  the  discourses  located  in  Judea.  This  is  exactly  the 
character  of  the  teaching  in  the  temple  during  holy  week.  It 
had  to  meet  the  questions  and  contradictions  of  the  religious 
leaders. 

We  freely  grant  that  the  teaching  in  the  Synoptics  is  less 
Christocentric  in  its  subject  matter  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  the  Synoptics  attest  the  sense  of 
wonderment  and  mystery  conveyed  to  those  who  heard  Jesus 
teach.  John  undertakes  to  expound  the  mystery  by  opening  up 
the  secret  of  Jesus’  person  in  terms  that  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
His  identity. 

The  discourses  of  John  have  come  under  suspicion  also 
on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  emphasize  the  ethical  teaching 
of  Jesus,  whereas  this  strain  is  strong  in  the  Synoptic  report 
of  His  teaching.  John  does  not  deny  that  Jesus  taught  at  times 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  Synoptics,  but  he  has  not  chosen 


*Ait.  “Education,’*  HmsHuft  DicHtmmrf  •/  Ckrut  mud  the  Gttftls. 
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to  Rive  U8  samples  of  this  sort  of  teachinR.  His  predecessors 
had  amply  covered  this  aspect.  We  should  not  charRe  John 
with  indifference  to  the  proper  standards  of  life— what  a 
nmn  must  be  and  must  do.  John  seems  to  have  been  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  make  clear  to  his  readers  that  the  ideal  life 
cannot  start  with  ethical  reformation  but  must  be  rooted  in  a 
livinR  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  reliability  of  the  Johannine 
discourses.  And  here  we  Ret  help  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
In  a  chapter  entitled  “Rabbinic  Aids  to  ExeResis”  contributed 
to  the  Cambridge  Biblical  Essays,  the  Jewish  scholar  Israel 
Abrahams  finds  the  discourse  material  of  John  conRruent 
with  the  faithful  efforts  of  disciples  to  reproduce  the  teach- 
inR  of  their  masters  in  Judaism.  He  writes:  “The  Talmud 
makes  credible  details  which  many  Christian  expositors  have 
been  inclined  to  dispute.  Most  remarkable  of  all  has  been  the 
cumulative  strenRth  of  the  arRuments  adduced  by  Jewish 
writers  favorable  to  the  authenticity  of  the  discourses  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  especially  in  relation  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  reported  to  have  been  spoken."*  By  this 
statement  he  seems  to  mean  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
trumped-up  situations  in  order  to  provide  an  occasion  for 
these  discourses. 

A  second  consideration  is  this.  Just  as  we  have  found  that 
the  Synoptic  report  of  the  activities  of  Jesus  cannot  fairly  be 
interpreted  as  excludinR  the  Johannine  account  of  Jesus'  min¬ 
istry  which  is  so  often  placed  in  a  different  settinR,  so  we 
must  insist  that  the  Synoptic  report  of  Jesus’  teachinR  cannot 
be  reRarded  as  a  complete  report  which  precludes  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Johannine  discourse  material.  W.  F.  AlbriRht 
writes:  “One  of  the  stranRest  assumptions  of  critical  New 
Testament  scholars  and  theoloRians  is  that  the  mind  of  Jesus 
was  so  limited  that  any  apparent  contrast  between  John  and 
the  Synoptics  must  be  due  to  differences  between  early  Chris¬ 
tian  theoloRians.  Every  Rreat  thinker  and  personality  is  RoinR 
to  be  interpreted  differently  by  different  friends  and  hearers, 
who  will  select  what  seems  most  conRenial  or  useful  out  of 
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what  they  have  seen  and  heard.  From  Socrates  to  the  most 
recent  men  of  eminence  there  are  innumerable  examples.  The 
Christian  might  a  fortiori  suppose  the  same  to  be  true  of  his 
Master.”* 

Thirdly,  it  is  possible  to  discover  several  elements  of  af¬ 
finity  between  the  Johannine  discourses  and  the  Ssmoptic 
reports  of  Jesus’  teaching.  In  our  survey  of  the  Christology 
we  noted  the  importance  of  the  passage  in  Matthew  11:27, 
revealing  as  it  does  precisely  that  relation  of  complete  and 
personal  understanding  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
grounded  on  their  oneness  of  being,  which  pervades  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  John.  Granted  that  this  emphasis  is  rare  in  the 
Synoptics  as  compared  to  John,  nevertheless  it  is  there  and 
must  be  taken  into  account.  John  cannot  be  charged  with  in¬ 
novation  as  long  as  something  of  this  kind  is  present  already 
in  the  Synoptic  tradition.  Another  item  of  similarity  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  Matthew  18:3,  ‘‘Verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
Except  ye  turn  and  become  as  the  little  children,  ye  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,”  with  John 
3 :6,  ‘‘Verily,  verily,  I  say  to  you,  except  one  be  born  of  water 
and  Spirit,  he  is  not  able  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
Both  passages  speak  of  a  spiritual  change  and  both  have  the 
terminology  of  entering  into  the  kingdom.  To  pursue  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  along  a  somewhat  different  path,  W.  F.  Howard 
has  made  the  observation  regarding  John  3  that  the  mention 
of  eternal  life  in  close  conjunction  with  the  kingdom  of  God 
testifies  to  the  genuineness  of  the  teaching.*  That  is  to  say, 
whereas  the  expression  kingdom  of  God  pervades  the  Syn¬ 
optics  and  references  to  eternal  life  are  very  common  in  John, 
yet  both  terms  are  found  in  both  traditions. 

Once  again,  the  form  of  the  teaching  in  the  Synoptics, 
which  so  often  follows  the  gnomic,  aphoristic  pattern,  has  its 
counterparts  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  Gospel  has  its  share 
of  epigrammatic  utterances,  such  as,  ‘‘The  night  cometh,  when 
no  man  can  work.”  Sometimes  the  sentiment  expressed,  as  well 
as  the  form,  is  almost  the  same.  For  example,  John  12:25 

*W.  F.  Howard,  Christianity  According  to  St.  John  (1943),  p.  112. 
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reads,  “He  that  loveth  his  life  loseth  it;  and  he  that  hateth 
his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal/’  With  this 
one  may  compare  Matthew  10:39,  “He  that  findeth  his  life 
shall  lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it.” 

Further,  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  shares  rather  often  in  the 
sententious  type  of  saying  which  is  found  so  frequently  in  the 
Synoptics,  it  is  also  true  that  on  occasion  the  Synoptics  present 
examples  of  the  lofty,  mystical  kind  of  utterance  which  so 
definitely  characterizes  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Milligan  and 
Moulton  call  our  attention  to  an  important  case  in  point, 
namely,  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  found 
in  Matthew.  “Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  . . .  drink  ye  all  of  it ; 
for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not 
drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  till  I  drink  it  new 
with  you  in  my  Father’s  kingdom”  (Matt.  26:26-29).*  A.  C. 
Headlam  points  out  that  several  of  the  self-disclosures  of 
Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  have  an  appropriate  counterpart 
in  the  Synoptic  teaching.’  In  John  Jesus  says,  “I  am  the  way.” 
In  the  Synoptics  He  says,  “Follow  me.”  In  John  He  says,  “I 
am  the  door.”  In  the  Synoptics  He  says,  “Enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate.” ,  In  John  He  says,  “I  am  the  good  shepherd.”  In  the 
Synoptics  He  says,  “I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude.”  In 
John  He  says,  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.”  In  the 
Synoptics  He  says,  “Ye  shall  receive  in  the  world  to  come 
eternal  life.” 

These  considerations  are  sufficient,  without  further  illus¬ 
tration,  to  demonstrate  the  degree  to  which  the  two  tradi¬ 
tions*  coincide  in  their  statement  of  our  Lord’s  teaching. 

To  explore  a  little  further  the  reliability  of  the  discourses, 
we  may  assert  with  all  confidence  that  John  denies  to  himself 
the  role  of  essential  creativity  regarding  the  materials  of  his 
Gospel  by  his  fairly  frequent  allusions  to  items  in  Jesus’ 

'Milligan  and  Moulton,  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  p.  xxxi. 

^A.  C.  Headlam,  The  Fourth  Got  pel  at  History,  p.  78. 

*The  term  traditions  it  uted  here  at  referring  to  the  totality  of  the  tettimony 
of  the  Synoptica,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Gotpel  of 
John,  on  the  other,  at  explained  on  p.  305  of  the  October,  1959,  istue  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
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teaching  which  were  enigmatical  to  the  disciples  at  the  time 
they  were  spoken.  Only  later  were  they  clarified.  There  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  John  was  more  perceptive  than  the  rest. 
He  did  not  create  these  puzzling  remarics.  He  was  as  much  in 
the  dark  about  their  meaning  when  they  were  spoken  as  the 
other  followers  of  Jesus.  Such  is  the  passage  in  John  7:38, 
which  we  could  not  possibly  assign  to  the  son  of  Zebedee,  but 
only  to  our  Lord.  **He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture 
hath  said,  out  from  his  inmost  being  shall  fiow  rivers  of  living 
water.'*  Again,  we  think  of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples 
as  they  thought  of  their  sick  friend  in  Bethany.  "Our  friend 
Lazarus  has  fallen  asleep.  But  I  am  going  in  order  to  awaken 
him  out  of  it."  As  we  know,  the  disciples  took  the  saying  liter¬ 
ally  and  figured  that  Lazarus  must  be  improving. 

It  is  important  also  to  observe  that  John  regards  himself 
and  his  Gospel  record  as  a  witness.  It  is  ironical  indeed  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  its  eaimest  periodic  reminder  to  the 
reader  that  the  writer  is  bearing  a  witness  growing  out  of  his 
competence  based  on  opportunity  of  observation  and  fellowship 
and  a  devotion  to  the  Lord,  should  be  judged  historically  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Synoptics,  where  this  element  of  witness  is 
absent,  where  the  writers  merely  turn  aside  occasionally  to 
insert  explanatory  remarks  about  the  meanings  of  names  and 
places,  but  otherwise  maintain  an  attitude  of  objective  report¬ 
ing. 

Actually,  the  validity  of  the  Johannine  material  rests  upon 
a  higher  certification  than  the  human  author  is  able  to  attach 
to  it.  In  the  Upper  Room  teaching  Jesus  made  two  significant 
statements  about  the  Holy  Spirit  which  have  a  decided  bearing 
upon  the  whole  matter  of  Gospel  composition.  For  one  thing, 
Jesus  told  His  own  that  the  Spirit  would  bring  to  their  re¬ 
membrance  the  things  which  He  had  told  them.  Further,  this 
Spirit  of  truth  would  guide  them  into  all  truth.  Likely  this 
means  both  the  clarification  of  what  they  would  be  able  to 
recall  with  the  Spirit's  help  and  also  the  extension  of  their 
understanding  so  that  the  latent  truth  in  Jesus'  utterances 
could  be  extended  and  applied. 

A  genuine  appreciation  for  what  John  has  given  us  in 
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his  Gospel  demands  the  admission  of  both  factors  of  recall 
and  guidance.  It  should  be  emphasized  too  that  just  as  Christ 
was  able  to  reveal  the  Father  perfectly,  so  the  Spirit  in  turn 
was  able  to  reflect  the  mind  of  Christ  because  of  community  of 
essence  and  purpose  with  HinL  Ultimately,  then,  the  Gospel 
goes  back  to  Christ.  It  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  not  merely  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  a  Gospel  about  Christ,  but  one  for  which 
He  is  responsible.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  words  of  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  contained  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
James  Denney:  *The  critics  may  argue  for  ever  about  the 
authorship  of  J<flm,  but  the  ordinary  man  knows  that  if  the 
discourses  in  John  are  not  the  work  of  Jesus — then  a  greater 
than  Jesus  is  here.”* 

*T.  H.  Barlow,  ff^ilUam  Rabertsitn  Nicoll.  Life  and  Letters,  p.  342. 
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The  Missionary  Call— 

What  Saith  the  Scriptures? 

By  Alden  a.  Gannett 
The  cry  of  the  hour  is  for  more  missionaries.  The  current 
political,  moral,  and  religious  scenes  of  this  decade,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Word  of  God,  indicate  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  “is  nigh.”  For 
centuries  there  has  been  continually  the  warning  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  that  “it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but 
after  this  the  judgment”  (9:27).  Along  with  this,  and  sound¬ 
ing  louder  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  second  voice  ex¬ 
horting,  “Watch  therefore:  for  ye  know  not  what  hour  your 
Lord  doth  come”  (Matt.  24 :42).  In  the  light  of  these  two  warn¬ 
ings,  there  is  a  solemn  conclusion :  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
must  act,  and  act  now  if  it  is  going  to  evangelize  this  genera¬ 
tion. 

Various  Attitudes  Toward  the  Missionary  Call 
With  this  sense  of  urgency  ever  demanding  immediate  re¬ 
sponse,  Christians  are  confronted  with  the  basic  issue  of  what 
is  commonly  designated  the  missionary  call.  While  faithful 
pastors,  evangelists,  and  teachers  are  heralding  the  Scriptural 
doctrines  of  human  depravity  and  divine  grace,  missionary 
leaders  and  volunteers  are  reciting  the  alarming  spiritual  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  many  unreached  areas  of  the  world :  and  together 
they  continue  to  urge,  in  view  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
hour,  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  agelong  great  commis¬ 
sion. 

And  what  has  been  the  response  to  these  pleas?  With  some, 
where  there  has  been  little  or  no  effort  to  look  upon  the  fields, 
what  seed  has  been  sown  Satan  has  stolen  out  of  their  hearts 
and  has  left  them  in  appalling  ignorance.  Others,  after  coming 
to  understand  both  the  human  need  and  the  divine  commission, 
have  reacted  with  inexcusable  indifference.'  Then  there  are 
those  who  deliberately  refuse  to  heed  the  call  of  God  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  thus  reply  with  open  rebellion.  All  of  these  at- 

'Harold  Lindtell,  Missionary  Principles  and  Practice,  pp.  51-80. 
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titudes  reflect  a  spiritual  problem  which  can  only  be  met  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  through  the  Word. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  few  respond  to  the  missionary  chal¬ 
lenge  solely  on  the  basis  of  sanctified  human  judgment.  The 
^'general  call”  of  the  great  commission,  as  it  is  sometimes  des¬ 
ignated,  is  sufficient  for  them.  The  oft-repeated  quotation — 
“a  need,  knowledge  of  that  need,  and  ability  to  meet  that  need 
constitute  a  call”— constrains  them  to  go  to  the  field.  Many 
times  such  words  as  those  of  James  Gilmour,  that  great  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  nomads  of  Mongolia,  are  used  as  an  incentive  for 
this  approach  to  missions.  Gilmour  wrote :  .  even  on  the  low 
ground  of  common  sense  I  seemed  to  be  called  to  be  a  mission¬ 
ary.  Is  the  kingdom  a  harvest  field?  Then  I  thought  it  reason¬ 
able  that  I  should  seek  to  work  where  the  work  was  most 
abundant  and  the  workers  fewest.”  Along  the  same  line  Gil¬ 
mour  continued:  .  .  In  place  of  seeking  to  assign  a  reason 
for  going  abroad,  I  would  prefer  to  say  that  I  have  failed  to 
discover  any  reason  why  I  should  stay  at  home.”*  This  logic  is 
humanly  invincible,  and  the  attitude  most  admirable  and  com¬ 
mendable.  Thereby  many  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  foreign 
service  believing  absolutely  that  this  sanctified  human  judg¬ 
ment  alone  constituted  for  them  a  missionary  call. 

Still  others,  just  as  sincere,  while  concurring  for  the  most 
part  with  the  foregoing  line  of  reasoning,  insist  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  missionary  call  must  in  the  final  analysis  be  divine. 
Certain  ones  in  this  group,  having  read  or  heard  testimonies  of 
unusual  and  ecstatic  experiences  in  connection  with  the  mis¬ 
sionary  call,  have  concluded  that  since  they  have  not  experi¬ 
enced  such  phenomena  they  have  not  been  called  to  the  field. 
Yet  many,  as  history  records,  have  received  what  has  been 
genuinely  believed  by  them  to  be  a  divine  call  and  in  obedience 
have  gone  to  the  whitened  harvest  fields. 

The  Bibucal  Approach  to  the  Missionary  Call 
The  question  must  now  be  asked :  Do  the  Scriptures  speak 
specifically  regarding  a  divine  call,  or  is  this  far-reaching  de¬ 
cision  regarding  missionary  service  to  be  made  solely  on  the 

’Richard  Lovett,  editor  and  arranger,  Jamet  Gilmour  of  Mongolia,  His 
Diaries,  Letters  and  Reports,  pp.  42-43. 
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basis  of  human  judgment?  All  devoted  students  of  the  Word 
will  agree  that  appalling  ignorance,  inexcusable  indifference, 
and  open  rebellion  are  to  be  set  aside  as  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  great  commission.  But  what  about  the  factor  of  human 
judgment?  Is  this  also  eliminated  by  the  Word  as  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  approach  to  the  needs  of  the  world? 

In  turning  to  the  Scriptures,  one  observes  the  use  of  in¬ 
itiative  and  human  judgment  in  the  parables  of  the  pounds 
(Luke  19:11-27)  and  of  the  talents  (Matt.  25:16-30)  where  the 
instructions  were  specific  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  (the 
trading),  yet  where  the  stewards  were  left  to  their  own  initia^ 
tive  as  to  how  and  where  the  orders  were  to  be  carried  out. 
Furthermore,  in  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  recorded  that 
Paul  and  his  companions  were  ''forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  preach  the  word  in  Asia”  and  that  later  "they  assayed  to  go 
into  Bithynia:  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not”  (16:6-7). 
These  prohibitions  indicate  that  these  great  missionaries  were 
proceeding  to  some  degree  at  least  on  the  basis  of  human 
judgment.  Again,  the  same  servants  of  Christ  are  seen  using 
this  human  factor  in  the  making  of  the  final  decision  regard¬ 
ing  the  push  into  Macedonia,  for  the  text  speaks  of  their  "con¬ 
cluding”  (ASV)  from  the  Macedonian  vision  that  Europe  was 
to  be  their  next  area  of  spiritual  conquest.  The  Greek  term 
used  by  Luke  is  sunbibazontea,  an  old  verb  meaning  “to  make 
go  together,  to  coalesce  or  knit  together,  to  make  this  and  that 
agree  and  so  to  conclude.”* 

In  the  light  of  the  above  where  it  is  clear  that  this  human 
factor  was  employed,  are  the  servants  of  Christ  today  to  be 
exhorted  to  respond  to  the  great  commission  on  the  basis  of 
human  judgment  alone,  or  is  there  also  an  indispensable  factor 
in  knowing  and  doing  the  will  of  God  which  is  divine?  What 
saith  the  Scriptures?  The  same  episode  of  the  Macedonian 
vision  epitomizes  the  answer.  Luke  recounts:  "And  when  he 
[Paul]  had  seen  the  vision,  straightway  we  sought  to  go  forth 
into  Macedonia,  concluding  that  God  had  called  us  to  preach 
the  gospel  unto  them”  (Acts  16:10,  ASV).  Thus  a  conclusion 
was  reached,  a  conclusion  based  upon  the  two  prc^bitions  re- 


*Archibald  Thomas  Robertson,  fFord  Picturts  in  tht  Ntw  Testament,  III,  24t. 
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garding  further  ministry  in  Asia,  and  upon  the  vision  of  the 
man  of  Macedonia.  The  language  of  the  text  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  did  not  on  this  occasion  circum¬ 
vent  their  reasoning  powers,  but  rather  utilized  them  in  the 
making  of  this  far-reaching  decision.  The  explanation  is  found 
in  the  unanimous  conclusion  reached  in  which  two  significant 
factors  are  disclosed,  namely,  a  divine  call  and  divine  guidance. 
The  former  is  in  part  a  recognition  and  a  restatement  of  Paul's 
earlier  experiences  when  at  his  conversion  he  was  called  to 
preach  Christ  among  the  heathen  (Gal.  1 :16-16 ;  cf .  Acts  9 :22 ; 
26),  and  later  at  Antioch  of  Syria  when  he  and  Barnabas  were 
"called"  and  set  apart  to  "the  work"  of  missionary  endeavor 
(Acts  13:1-4). 

The  account  here  in  Acts  16:10,  though  recognizing  the 
divine  call,  lays  stress  upon  the  second  element,  that  of  guid¬ 
ance  by  means  of  which  was  made  known  the  place  where 
they,  were  to  serve.  The  context  indicates  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  1^0  previous  occasions  had  forbidden  Paul  and  his  com¬ 
panions  to  preach  the  Word  in  Asia  and  Bitbynia.  Now  by 
means  of  a  vision  there  was  revealed  to  them  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose  of  their  carrying  the  gospel  across  the  Aegean  to  Mace¬ 
donia.  On  the  basis  of  these  experiences  they  concluded,  as 
Luke  recounts,  "God  had  called  us  to  preach  the  gospel  unto 
them**  (author's  Italics).*  Obviously  this  was  guidance  as  to 
the  next  step  in  missionary  service. 

It  is  in  the  failure  to  distinguish  these  two  basic  concepts, 
the  initial  call  and  subsequent  guidance,  that  much  confusion 
has  arisen  regarding  the  missionary  call.  In  the  experience  of 
Paul  there  was  even  at  his  conversion  the  specific  divine  call 
to  become  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  9) ;  later  on,  as  he 
was  engaged  in  fulfilling  his  calling  the  Holy  Spirit  provided 
guidance  step  by  step  along  the  way  (Acts  13:1-4;  16:6-10). 
Today,  though  at  times  the  people  of  God  do  recount  similar 
experiences  to  that  of  the  apostle,  the  norm  as  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament  is  to  be  found  in  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit 
through  the  Word  causing  the  child  of  God  to  realize  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  great  commission,  he  has  already  been  called 
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to  be  a  witness  (Matt.  28:18*20;  Acts  1:8).  Therefore,  when 
upon  receiving  guidance  from  Gk>d  regarding  service  on  foreign 
soil,  it  is  affirmed  that  one  has  been  ‘‘called’'  to  be  a  missionary, 
in  actuality  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  divine  call  was  there 
all  the  time  in  the  great  commission.  Thus,  what  is  often  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  call  to  the  held  may,  in  the  light  of  Paul’s  expe¬ 
rience  recorded  in  Acts  6,  be  more  properly  termed  guidance* 

This  being  more  precisely  the  case,  it  follows  that  the 
matter  of  guidance,  so  essential  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  will  of 
God,  be  clearly  understood.  In  the  preceding,  the  factor  of 
human  judgment  was  seen  to  have  a  definite  place  in  the  ascer¬ 
taining  of  the  will  of  Gk)d;  yet,  to  reiterate  the  question,  is 
there  at  the  same  time  co-operating  with  man’s  reasoning 
powers  an  indispensable  factor  in  guidance  which  is  divine? 

Foundations  of  guidance.  It  is  to  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that 
the  foundation  of  guidance  is  rooted  in  the  sovereignty  of  (irod. 
The  Bible  reveals  the  Father  as  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  (Matt. 
9 :38),  the  Son  as  the  Head  of  the  church  (Eph.  1 :22),  and  the 
Spirit  as  the  One  who  gives  leadership  to  the  sons  of  God 
(Rom.  8:14).  Surely  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  who  sends  forth 
laborers  into  His  harvest  is  exercising  guidance  over  His 
workers.  Again,  the  innate  function  of  the  Head  of  the  church 
is  the  directing  of  the  members  of  His  body.  And  most  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  very  nature  of  leadership  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
divine  influence  to  this  same  end.  Thus  by  means  of  these  con¬ 
cepts  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  seen  co-operating 
to  fulfill  through  the  church  what  the  Apostle  Paul  has  called 
“the  eternal  purpose”  (Eph.  3:11).  Are  not  these  foundational 
truths,  by  their  very  nature  divine,  essential  to  the  missionary 
enterprise  and  vital  to  one’s  guidance  for  service? 

Assurance  of  guidance.  Add  to  these  ministries  of  the 
Trinity  the  many  and  familiar  assurances  of  guidance,  such 
as  Psalms  23 :1 ;  32 :8 ;  37 :6 ;  Proverbs  3 :5-6,  to  cite  just  a  few. 
Can  anyone  seeking  God’s  will  for  his  life  set  these  great 
texts  aside  as  irrelevant  in  ascertaining  the  will  of  God  re¬ 
garding  missionary  service? 

'See  Harold  R.  Cook,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Christian  Missions, 
pp.  S2-84. 
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Examples  of  guidance.  Futhermore,  the  Scriptures  abound 
with  clear  examples  of  guidance.  Does  not  the  call  of  Moses 
(Ex.  3),  of  Joshua  (Josh.  1),  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  6),  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  1),  of  Ezek.  1-3),  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  1; 
John  1),  and  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  9)  provide  precedent 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  servants  of  God  do  not  go  forth  at 
their  own  charges?  Is  not  this  aspect  of  the  lives  of  these  great 
men  of  God  also  for  **our  admonition  and  learning?” 

Preparation  for  guidance.  There  is  also,  to  be  sure,  the  nec¬ 
essary  preparation  for  guidance  of  the  servant  of  Christ. 
Classic  is  the  Biblical  illustration  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  who, 
while  worshipping  in  the  temple,  saw  the  sovereign  Lord  in 
His  magnificent  splendor  (Isa.  6).  From  this  contemplation  of 
his  Lord,  he  saw  his  own  sinful  condition  and  at  the  same  time 
that  of  Israel  about  him,  all  of  which  resulted  in  his  personal 
cleansing,  his  divine  call,  and  hence  in  a  prepared  heart  to 
obey  that  call.  As  a  complement  to  this  vision  of  the  Lord  Je¬ 
hovah,  there  is  as  well  a  contemplation  of  men  as  further  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  believer  in  this  matter  of  guidance.  Christ  Him¬ 
self,  as  He  went  about  ministering  in  the  cities  and  villages  of 
His  day,  saw  the  multitudes  in  their  spiritual  distress.  This  did 
something  to  Him.  It  is  recorded  that  “he  was  moved  with 
compassion.”  His  looking  upon  the  fields  white  unto  harvest 
not  only  stirred  His  own  heart  of  love,  but  also  caused  Him  to 
exhort  His  disciples  to  pray  for  laborers  and  then  to  send  them 
forth  to  harvest  the  overripe  grain  ^Matt.  9-10).  Thus  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  action  on  the  part  of  God’s  servants,  in  both 
instances,  stemmed  from  contemplation,  a  contemplation  of 
the  Lord  and  of  the  needs  of  men.  And  today  it  is  still  the 
sAme.  The  blessed  Word  of  God  continues  to  provide  the  means 
for  this  preparation  of  mind  and  heart  so  indispensable  to  the 
dedication  of  lives  for  missionary  service. 

Method  of  guidance.  Once  these  divine  factors  have  brought 
the  servant  of  Christ  to  this  point  of  dedication,  the  method 
of  guidance  must  be  clearly  understood  and  employed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Colossians  3:15  divine  direction  is  discerned  by  the 
peace  of  Gkxl  ruling  in  the  heart.  The  verb  is  brabeuo  meaning 
“to  act  08  umpire,”  hence  “to  arbitrate,  decide,”  "to  direct. 
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rule,  control.”*  Though  Hubjective  in  nature,  yet  very  really 
indeed  the  peace  of  God  produced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Gal. 
6:22)  “acts  as  umpire”  in  the  heart  to  make  definite  the  right 
decision  in  accord  with  the  divine  purpose.  The  means  used  by 
the  Spirit  in  making  each  decision  is  the  written  Word  (Col. 
3:16;  cf.  Ps.  119:106).  As  noted  above,  it  is  the  Scriptures 
which  are  used  to  prepare  the  heart  and  cause  it  to  yield  to 
the  sovereign  purpose  of  God.  It  is  the  Word  which  causes  one 
to  be  overwhelmed  with  his  soverign  Lord  and  with  the  need  of 
his  fellowman.  It  is  the  Bible  which  sounds  forth  the  general 
call  of  the  great  commission  to  missionary  service.  And  it  is 
the  same  book  which  serves  to  indicate  to  the  believer  the  spir¬ 
itual  gifts  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  whereby  he  is  to 
serve.  With  all  these  factors  at  work,  the  Spirit  of  God  through 
the  Word  of  God  also  produces  the  peace  of  Ck)d  in  the  heart  as 
to  the  place  where  he  is  to  minister.  Once  again,  this  is,  of 
necessity,  guidance,  and  it  is  indeed  divine. 

Some  Practical  Suggestions  Based  upon  the 
Missionary  Call 

In  chapters  nine  and  ten  of  Matthew  there  are  recorded 
four  specific  principles  as  illustrated  and  taught  by  the  Lord 
Himself,  which  provide  a  very  practical  approach  for  every 
believer  in  his  facing  his  personal  responsibility  in  Christian 
service. 

Look  ye.  As  the  Savior  moved  in  and  out  among  men 
Matthew  reports  that  with  spiritual  understanding  He  saw 
the  multitudes  (9:36;  cf.  Jolm  4:36).  This  is  the  first  step 
toward  missionary  service.  Literature,  films,  letters,  and  re¬ 
ports  from  returning  missionaries  all  contribute  to  this  end. 
In  addition,  and  most  important  and  most  effective  of  all,  is 
the  revelation  of  the  needs  of  men  as  recorded  in  the  Word. 
By  using  these  various  means  available,  all  true  disciples  must 
obey  the  command,  “Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ; 
for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest”  (John  4:36). 

Love  ye.  When  the  Lord  saw  the  multitudes,  it  is  recorded 
further  that  “he  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them”  (Matt. 
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9:36).  First  He  saw,  then  He  loved.  Tliis  is  the  divine  order. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  both  of  these  experiences  will 
occur  only  when  the  child  of  God  is  filled  with  the  Spirit  of 
God,  for  only  then  will  there  be  a  spiritual  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  this  spiritual  response  to  them. 

Pray  ye.  After  these  spiritual  responses  have  occurred, 
the  believer  is  then  ready  for  Christ’s  exhortation  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  “Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will 
send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest”  (Matt.  9:38).  It  is  this 
activity  that  provides  laborers.  It  is  God’s  method  and  it  has 
not  been  changed. 

Go  ye.  Finally,  it  is  most  significant  to  observe  that  the 
disciples  to  whom  He  said,  ‘Tray  ye,”  were  the  very  same 
ones  He  later  sent  forth  as  laborers  (Matt.  10).  Only  the  Lord 
knows  how  many  missionaries  have  heard  the  voice  of  God 
and  have  responded  while  they  were  on  their  knees  praying 
for  others  to  go. 

This  fourfold  order  in  the  process  of  guidance  is  profoundly 
simple.  It  is  so  because  it  is  divine.  When  it  is  honored,  mis¬ 
sionary  leaders  will  not  need  to  depend  upon  merely  human 
means,  as  useful  as  some  are,  in  recruiting  missionary  volun¬ 
teers.  They  will  have,  in  addition,  the  ministry  of  Hie  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  written  Word  of  God  to  cause  men  to  lode, 
to  love,  to  pray,  and  then  to  go.  With  the  human  and  the  divine 
thus  working  together,  the  needed  laborers  will  be  forthcoming, 
and  each  one  will  be  able  to  affirm  with  the  missionary  states¬ 
men  of  old  that  the  Lord  has  called  him,  and  that  He  has  led 
him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  appointed  field  of  service.  To 
this  end  let  every  fai^ul  pastor  preach  the  Word. 


The  Greek  New  Testament  and 
Expository  Preaching 

By  Kenneth  S.  Wuest 

The  expositor  who  expects  to  do  work  of  the  highest  caliber 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  must  use  the  tools  of  Greek  scholarship. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  rich,  untranslatable  truth  left 
behind  in  the  Greek  text  by  the  standard  versions  which  he 
should  know.  Again,  the  application  of  the  rules  of  Greek 
grammar  and  syntax  provide  rich  truth  never  dreamed  of  by 
the  expositor  who  is  confined  to  the  translations.  A.  T.  Robert¬ 
son,  that  peer  among  Greek  scholars,  said  that  he  never  spent 
five  minutes  in  the  Greek  New  Testament  without  finding 
some  fresh  truth.  He  said  that  a  man  cannot  be  original  in 
his  doctrine  but  he  should  be  original  in  the  presentation  of  the 
truth.  And  for  that  we  would  say  that  he  must  go  back  to 
origins,  the  Greek  text. 

The  preacher  is  working,  for  instance,  in  Romans  12:1-8, 
and  he  comes  to  the  exhortation,  *‘Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world :  but  be  ye  transformed.”  At  once  he  seizes  upon  the  two 
words,  “conformed”  and  “transformed.”  He  checks  them  in  his 
lexicons  and  makes  a  study  both  in  Lightfoot  and  Vincent 
on  Philippians  2:1-8.  “Conformed”  is  sunschematizo  and 
“transformed”  is  metamorphoomai.  He  finds  that  schematizo 
means  “to  assume  an  outward  expression  which  does  not  come 
from  one’s  inner  being  and  is  not  representative  of  it  but  is 
put  on  from  the  outside.”  The  prefixed  preposition  speaks 
of  the  act  of  patterning  after  something  else.  He  checks  the 
tense  and  mode  of  the  verb  and  finds  that  it  is  a  present  im¬ 
perative  preceded  by  the  negative  me,  which  construction 
forbids  the  continuance  of  an  action  already  going  on.  He  then 
translates,  “Stop  assuming  an  outward  expression  which 
does  not  come  from  within  you  and  is  not  representative  of 
you  but  is  put  on  from  without  and  is  patterned  after  this 
age.”  At  this  juncture  a  wealth  of  ideas  crowds  into  his 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  first  in  a  series  on  the  general  subject, 
“The  Practical  Use  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.’’ 
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thinkinjf — masquerading  saints,  patterning  after  this  age, 
putting  on  themselves  an  opaque  covering  which  hides  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Lord  Jesus  and  prevents  the  Holy  Spirit  from  mani¬ 
festing  His  beauty  in  the  life.  Now,  these  ideas  do  not  come 
from  the  word  “conform,”  but  they  jump  out  of  the  Greek 
text  and  bombard  the  expositor  with  fresh,  rich,  and  effective 
truth  designed  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  hearers  and 
allow  the  Holy  Spirit  to  wield  the  sword  of  the  truth  in  a  way 
in  which  He  cannot  do  in  the  case  of  an  English  translation. 

The  expositor  turns  to  the  word  “transform,”  and  he 
finds  metamorphoomai.  The  simple  verb  means,  “to  give  out¬ 
ward  expression  of  one’s  inner  being,  that  expression  coming 
from  and  being  truly  representative  of  that  inner  being.” 
The  prefixed  preposition  signifies  a  change.  He  translates 
“Change  your  outward  expression  [from  that  w'hich  came 
from  your  totally  depraved  nature  when  you  were  unsaved] 
to  one  that  comes  from  your  inner  being  [as  a  saved  person] .” 
Following  this  translation  come  fresh  ideas  and  rich — ^trans¬ 
figured  saints,  the  outward  life  must  find  its  source  in  the 
divine  nature,  the  Christian  life  must  be  the  outward  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  inner  nature,  not  a  masquerade  in  the  habiliments 
of  the  world.  Again  we  submit  that  one  cannot  get  this  clearer, 
richer  truth  from  the  word  “transformed.”  But  the  expositor 
who  uses  the  tools  of  Greek  scholarship  has  ready  access  to 
all  this. 

Take  Paul’s  words,  “My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail 
in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you”  (Gal.  4:18).  The 
student  of  the  English  Bible  will  check  the  word  “form”  in 
his  dictionary  and  find,  “to  give  shape  to,  to  make.”  That 
gives  him  no  help.  But  one  glance  at  the  Greek  text,  and  the 
expositor  finds  morphoomai,  and  he  translates,  “until  Christ 
be  outwardly  expressed  in  you.”  Then  comes  a  flood  of  ideas — 
the  Lord  Jesus  had  been  outwardly  expressed  in  the  Galatian 
saints  as  a  result  of  Paul’s  preaching  of  pure  grace,  they  had 
been  deprived  of  this  by  the  Judaizers  who  had  put  them  under 
Old  Testament  law  in  which  there  was  no  provision  of  the 
permanent  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  His  work  of 
santification,  and  now  they  needed  to  be  brought  back  under 
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grace  again  in  order  that  the  Lord  Jesus  might  be  outwardly 
expressed  in  their  lives.  The  verb  “be  outwardly  expressed'* 
is  aorist  passive  in  form.  The  subject  of  a  passive  verb  is  in¬ 
active  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  verb  is  concerned  and  is 
acted  upon  by  another  agent.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  the  subject. 
He  is  passive,  inactive,  in  expressing  Himself  through  the 
believer.  He  does  not  glorify  Himself  in  his  life.  He  has  given 
that  ministry  over  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  said,  “That  one  [the 
Holy  Spirit]  shall  glorify  Me"  (John  16:16).  All  of  which 
means  that  if  the  believer  expects  to  have  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  pervading  his  life,  it  must  come  through  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  responding  to  the  total  yieldedness 
of  that  believer  in  a  Spirit-controlled  life.  What  rich  truth 
comes  fr(nn  a  simple  nde  of  Greek  grammar! 

Once  more,  take  the  word  metaschematizo  in  2  Corinthians 
11 :14,  “Satan  is  tranformed  into  an  angel  of  light."  The  ex¬ 
positor  considers  the  tense  and  mode  of  the  verb,  present 
middle  and  passive,  and  reflects  that  the  passive  will  not  do 
here  since  no  one  would  transform  Satan  into  an  angel  of 
light.  He  decides  that  the  context  and  the  general  truth  of 
Scripture  donand  the  direct  middle  voice  where  the  subject 
acts  upon  himself,  and  he  translates,  “Satan  himself  changes 
his  outward  expression  from  one  that  comes  from  his  inner 
nature  and  is  representative  of  it  [as  an  angel  of  darkness], 
to  one  that  is  assumed  from  without  and  not  representative 
of  his  inner  being,  masquerading  as  a  messenger  of  light." 
There  are  the  tactics  of  Satan  brought  out  into  full  view.  And 
the  expositor  will  not  get  this  from  the  English  text.  The 
reader  will  note  that  the  two  verbs  metasehimatizo  and  meta- 
morphoomai,  having  directly  opposite  meanings,  are  yet 
translated  by  the  same  word  “transform,"  showing  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  standard  translations  and  the  poverty  of  the 
English  language  to  bring  out  in  many  instances  the  full 
thought  of  the  Greek.  Or  lo<^  at  Matthew  17 :2,  “was  trans- 
flgured,"  speaking  of  our  Lord.  But  what  does  the  word  mean 
to  the  English  reader?  He  has  in  his  mind's  eye  a  blaze  of 
glory.  The  dictionary  will  give  him,  “change  in  form  or  ap¬ 
pearance."  The  verb  is  metamorphoomai.  The  Greek  expositor 
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translates,  “The  manner  of  His  outward  expression  was 
changed  before  them,  that  expression  coming  from  and  being 
representative  of  His  inner  being/*  Then  comes  a  fresh  truth 
bombarding  his  mind — ^the  light  which  shone  from  our  Lord’s 
face  and  garments  was  not  a  borrowed  radiance  shining  on 
Him  from  a  spotlight  in  heaven ;  that  light  came  from  within 
Him,  from  His  own  deity,  and  it  shone  right  through  His 
body  and  was  reflected  in  His  face  and  on  His  garments.  We 
submit  again  that  such  a  conception,  easily  accessible  to  the 
Greek  expositor,  is  entirely  hidden  to  the  student  of  the  trans> 
lations.  The  expositor  who  expects  to  do  work  of  the  highest 
caliber  for  the  Lord  Jesus  must  use  the  tools  of  Gredk  scholar- 
ship. 

The  English  reader  would  never  suspect  that  beneath  the 
translation,  “Preach  the  Word’*  (2  Tim.  4:2),  there  lies  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  Greek  text  the  Pauline  style  of  preaching.  But  the 
Greek  exegete  takes  one  glance  at  the  verb  and  flnds  kerusso, 
“to  proclaim  as  a  herald  or  after  the  manner  of  a  herald,  al¬ 
ways  with  a  suggestion  of  formality,  gravity,  and  authority 
which  must  be  listened  to  and  obeyed,’’  and  at  the  noun  kerux, 
“a  herald  vested  with  public  authority  who  conveyed  mes¬ 
sages  of  kings,  magistrates,  prices,  military  commanders,  or 
gave  a  public  summons  or  demand.’’  This  expositor  then  trans¬ 
lates,  “Make  a  public  proclamation  of  the  Word  with  such 
formality,  gravity,  and  authority  as  must  be  listened  to  and 
obeyed,’’  and  immediately  fresh  thoughts  crowd  his  thinking: 
in  expository  preaching  the  presentation  of  the  Word  must 
be  formal,  strict  attention  being  given  to  outward  form':  and 
ceremonies,  grave,  serious,  dignifled,  sober,  and  authoritalive, 
with  a  “thus  saith  the  Lord,’’  based  on  an  unqualifled  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration.  When  we  read  Paul 
in  the  Authorized  Version,  “Preach  the  word,’’  we  think  of 
an  ordained  minister  in  the  pulpit.  When  Timothy  read  Paul’s 
Greek  there  was  presented  to  his  mind  the  picture  of  the 
imperial  herald  middng  a  proclamation  for  his  sovereign  with 
that  formality,  gravity,  and  authority  which  must  be  listened 
to  and  obeyed.  That  is  Pauline  style  of  expository  preaching. 
How  long  does  it  take  the  Gredc  expositor  to  find  aU  this  rich 
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truth?  Five  minutes.  Greek  is  a  time  and  energy  saver  and  is 
productive  of  large  results. 

The  use  of  tense,  mode,  and  voice  brings  out  untranslatable 
truth  to  which  the  English  expositor  had  no  access.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  pastor  is  using  the  tools  of  Greek  scholarship  in 
preparing  a  message  on  the  expository  unit  comprising  John 
16:1-8.  He  comes  to  verse  seven,  “If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my 
words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be 
done  unto  you.”  He  studies  the  word  “abide,”  mend.  Bauer 
gives  him,  “remain,  stay,  live,  dwell,  lodge.”  Not  satisfied  with 
that,  he  chases  mend  through  the  New  Testament  in  English¬ 
man’s  Greek  Concordance  and  discovers  that  when  it  is  used 
with  persons  it  implies  fellowship,  companionship,  inter¬ 
course;  for  instance,  to  Zacchaeus  our  Lord  says,  “Today  I 
must  abide  at  thy  house”  (Luke  19:6),  “Mary  abode  with  her 
about  three  months”  (Luke  1:66).  The  word  speaks  of  an  at- 
homeness  with  someone.  The  expositor  then  translates,  “If 
you  maintain  a  living  communion  with  Me  and  my  words  are 
at  home  in  you,”  and  then  the  new  ideas  come — abiding 
refers  to  a  constant,  moment-by-moment  fellowship  with  the 
Lord,  nothing  between  ourselves  and  Him;  the  Word  is  at 
home  in  us  when  it  is  allowed  to  operate  at  will  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  sin  and  the  production  of  holiness  in  the  life. 

Then  the  pastor  considers  the  words,  “ye  shall  ask.”  They 
are  one  word  in  the  Greek  text,  a  verb ;  the  mode,  imperative ; 
the  tense,  aorist;  the  voice,  indirect  middle.  From  these  tech¬ 
nicalities  he  derives  the  following  rich  truths;  the  imperative 
mode — this  is  a  command,  not  a  prediction,  a  command  to 
be  obeyed,  an  obligation  of  the  believer  to  pray  for  his  needs, 
disobedience  is  sin ;  aorist  tense — a  command  to  be  obeyed  at 
once,  do  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet ;  indirect  middle 
voice,  the  subject  of  the  verb  acting  in  his  own  interest — ask 
something  for  yourself ;  and  he  translates,  “I  command  you  to 
ask,  at  once,  something  for  yourself.”  Next  the  pastor  studies 
the  phrase  “what  ye  will,”  and  observes  that  theld  is  used 
here,  not  boidomai,  the  first  word  referring  to  a  desire  which 
comes  from  one’s  emotions,  the  second,  to  a  desire  that  comes 
from  one’s  reason,  and  he  translates,  “whatever  your  heart 
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desires.”  He  now  has  the  entire  verse  before  him,  rich  with 
expository  material  which  is  not  accessible  to  the  expositor 
who  does  not  know  Greek;  ‘7/  you  maintain  a  living  com¬ 
munion  vrith  Me  and  my  words  are  at  home  in  you,  I  command 
you  to  ask,  at  once,  something  for  yourself,  whatever  your 
heart  desires,  and  it  shall  become  yours.”  Now  it  is  just  as 
simple  as  all  that.  Proficiency  in  Greek  is  nine  tenths  hard 
work,  one  tenth  brains,  a  working  knowledge  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek,  adequate  Greek  tools,  all  governed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

To  turn  to  another  aspect  of  our  subject.  The  Author¬ 
ized  Version  is  the  favorite  translation  of  the  Christian  public 
and  bids  well  to  remain  so  until  the  rapture,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  the  pulpit  expositor  must  use  it  also  lest  he  confuse  his 
hearers.  However,  a  constant  recourse  to  the  Greek  text  is  a 
great  help  in  the  handling  of  obsolete  words.  It  gives  one  pause 
to  hear  expositors  speak  of  Peter  using  profanity  when  he 
denied  his  Lord  (”He  began  to  curse  and  to  swear,”  (Mark  14 : 
71).  One  glance  at  the  Greek  text  gives  the  expositor  anathe- 
matizo,  ”to  bind  under  an  oath  or  under  a  curse,”  and  amnuo, 
“to  put  one’s  self  under  oath.”  Peter  was  calling  the  divine 
curses  down  upon  himself  if  he  was  not  telling  the  truth,  and 
putting  himself  under  oath  as  to  the  veracity  of  his  statements, 
which  is  quite  another  thing.  The  use  of  Greek  tools  will  spare 
an  expositor  many  humiliating  blunders.  Again,  Esau  is  called 
a  profane  person  (Heb.  12:16,  AV).  Today  the  word  refers  to 
the  use  of  profanity.  The  Greek  word  is  bebelos,  “accessible  to 
everyone,  unhallowed,  godless,  irreligious”  (Bauer).  The  word 
“irreligious”  describes  him,  which  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
present  day  meaning  of  the  word  “profane.” 

Another  word  which  has  changed  its  meaning  since  A.D. 
1611  is  “study.”  Paul  writes  to  Timothy,  “Study  to  shew  thy¬ 
self  approved  unto  Gk)d”  (2  Tim.  2:15).  The  word  today  refers 
to  the  effort  to  learn  by  reading  or  thinking.  It  speaks  of  school, 
teacher,  books,  recitations,  the  application  of  l^e  mind  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  Greek  word  has  no  connotation 
of  this  kind.  Moulton  and  Milligan  in  their  Vocabulary  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  that  final  court  of  appeal  as  to  how  first- 
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century  people  used  their  Greek,  give  examples  of  its  usage, 
the  italics  indicating  the  usage  of  the  word  being  ours:  “I 
wish  to  know  that  you  are  hurrying  on  the  making  of  it;  I  am 
anxious  that  you  should  receive  the  letter;  make  haste  there¬ 
fore  and  put  our  little  slave  Artemidorus  under  pledge;  that 
he  may  meet  him  and  do  his  best  until  it  is  effected."  The 
word  means,  "make  haste,  be  eager,  give  diligence,  make  an 
effort,  do  your  best,"  and  has  reference  to  all  areas  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  service. 

A  failure  to  recognize  obsolete  words  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  one’s  expository  work.  Shades  of  Chaucer!  The 
Authorized  Version  damns  to  eternal  punishment  the  Christian 
widows  who  "have  begun  to  wax  wanton  against  Christ" 
(1  Tim.  5:12).  Chaucer  wrote,  "For  wel  thou  woost  thyselven 
verraly  that  thou  and  I  be  dampned  to  prisoun,"  the  word  at 
that  time  meaning  "judged"  or  "condemned." 

What  powerful  preaching  material  the  expositor  has  at 
his  finger  .tips  in  Greek  word  studies.  All  things  being  equal, 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  able  to  use  a  man  who  is  a  diligent  student 
of  the  Gredc  New  Testament  more  effectively  than  one  who  is 
confined  to  a  translation.  There  is  no  substitute  for  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  and  use  of  New  Testament  Gre^.  For  the 
expositor  who  has  had  no  formal  training  in  Greek,  the  re¬ 
liable  translations  in  modem  speech  and  such  works  as  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  Word  Pictures^  Vincent’s  Word  Studies,  Vine’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  New  Testment  Words,  and  the  present  writer’s 
Greek  word  studies,  written  for  the  English  reader,  are  most 
helpful.  But  for  the  man  trained  in  Gre^,  while  these  will  be 
found  useful,  a  direct  access  to  the  Greek  text  and  a  wider  use 
of  Greek  tools  are  recommended. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  article  deals  with  but  a  few 
phases  of  the  relationship  between  the  Greek  New  Testament 
and  expository  preaching.  Others  will  be  presented  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  issues. 


Disciplines  of  the  Disinherited 

By  Bruce  Shelley 

“Pig”  and  “Judas”  were  the  titles  given  Boris  Pasternak 
in  Russia.  His  novel,  Doctor  Zhivago,  had  earned  for  him  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
story  its  literary  merits  were  obscured  in  Communist  eyes. 
Boris  Pasternak  learned  how  difficult  life  can  be  in  a  society 
in  which  you  do  not  really  belong. 

The  Christian  too  is  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  (1  Peter 
2 :11).  He  is  in  the  world  but  his  home  is  “beyond.”  This  life  of 
a  Christian  in  pagan  surroundings  is  particularly  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  second-century  writer:  “They  manifest  the 
marvelous  and  admittedly  strange  deportment  of  their  own 
citizenship.  They  live  in  their  own  homelands  but  as  strangers. 
. . .  Their  lot  is  cast  in  the  flesh  but  they  do  not  live  according 
to  the  flesh.  They  spend  their  time  upon  the  earth  but  they 
have  their  citizenship  in  heaven.  .  .  .  They  love  everyone  and 
are  persecuted  by  everyone. . . .  They  are  put  to  death  and  they 
are  gaining  life. . . .  They  are  dishonored  and  they  are  glorified 
in  their  dishonor.”' 

But  such  conduct  as  this  is  rare  indeed  today,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  vigorous  tendencies  in  America  today  centiipetally  tow 
us  unsuspectingly  into  the  “accepted.”  As  a  result  disassocia- 
tion  becomes  difficult  if  not  altogether  impossible.  I  do  not 
mean  that  being  peculiar  is  difficult — ^many  are  peculiar 
without  being  disassociated ;  one  is  external  while  the  other  is 
internal — but  I  do  mean  that  there  is  an  ever  present  pro¬ 
clivity  toward  the  “Christianity  of  Main  Street,”  a  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  the  popular.  Christianity  has  a  way  of  becoming  an 
aspect  of  Americanism,  and  the  believer’s  unique  role  in  an 
unbelieving  world  is  lost  in  the  process.  Redemption,  we  must 
ever  keep  in  mind,  does  not  come  from  within  but  from  the 
outside,  and  to  whatever  degree  the  church  has  been  swallowed 
up  by  this  monstrous  inclusivism,  to  that  degree  she  has 
forfeited  her  prophetic  role. 

In  this  connection  a  look  at  the  early  days  of  Christianity 

*L*Utr  to  Diofnttus,  V,  author’i  translation. 
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is  highly  rewarding,  for  as  a  disinherited  people  the  church 
had  a  perspective  and  a  mission  which  are  almost  impossible 
to  duplicate  in  this  modern  religious  melting-pot  called  mid¬ 
century  America.  By  “disinherited”  we  mean  simply  that 
which  Peter  meant  by  his  use  of  “pilgrim,”  and  that  which 
Paul  intended  by  “heavenly  citizenship”  (Phil.  3:20).  It  is 
a  convenient  phrase  which  sums  up  the  early  Christian  atti¬ 
tude  toward  this  life,  an  attitude  which  resulted  in  a  spiritual 
effectiveness.  But  this  effectiveness  has  a  way  of  escaping 
those  who  have  been  fully  accepted  by  the  world  from  which 
Christ  delivered  His  people.  Because  of  the  vitality  of  their 
expf  rience  the  early  Christians  evangelized  much  of  the  known 
world  in  a  comi>aratively  short  time.  So  great,  therefore,  is  the 
contrast  between  that  people  and  today’s  church  in  America 
that  the  difference  merits  a  close  examination. 

When  the  elation  and  ecstasy  which  accompanied  the 
tongues  of  fire  subsided  the  first-century  church  faced  her 
problems.  As  with  any  infant  there  were  difficulties  in  ad¬ 
justing  to  the  climate.  The  relatively  small  group — at  first 
called  “those  of  the  Way”  (Acts  9:2;  19:23) — struggled 
against  adversity  and  persecution  on  the  outside  and  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  the  inside.  The  cause  of  both  was  the  same 
and  centered  in  different  views  of  the  Crucified  One. 

The  argument  from  outside  the  believing  community  was 
that  He  was  a  blasphemer — a  Jewish  blasphemer,  and  His 
disciples  were  heretics — Jewish  heretics.  There  were  good 
grounds  for  this  position,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  spoken  of 
the  Gentiles  in  typical  Jewish  fashion.  Had  He  not  responded 
to  a  supplicating  woman  of  Canaan  with  “It  is  not  fitting  to 
take  the  children’s  bread,  and  cast  it  to  dogs”?  One  thing  was 
as  clear  as  a  scream  at  night:  He  had  lived  as  one  under  law 
except  for  an  occasion  or  two  when  necessity  seemed  to  over¬ 
rule  the  proper  ceremony.  That  He  was  Jewish  was  beyond 
debate.  Could  there  be  any  question  either  that  He  had  blas¬ 
phemed  or  that  His  followers  were  heretics?  With  His  own 
lips  He  had  claimed  to  be  God.  Is  this  anything  other  than 
blasphemy? 

Quite  another  view  prevailed  within  the  infant  church.  If 
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the  general  view  among  Jews  outside  was  that  Jesus  had  been 
primarily  a  blasphemer,  the  general  view  inside  the  church 
was  that  He  had  been  primarily  a  Jew,*  and  this  point  of  view 
posed  a  greater  problem  for  the  church  than  all  the  threats 
and  stones  cast  from  the  outside.  Was  Jesus  to  be  received 
fundamentally  as  a  son  of  Abraham  or  as  a  son  of  Adam? 
Was  the  good  news  to  be  accepted  from  Jewish  hands  or  from 
hands  of  a  completely  new  man,  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile?  In 
other  words, '.must  one  not  a  Jew  pass  through  Jewish  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  be  fully  received  into  Christianity?  The 
“Yeas”  seemed  to  have  been  dominant  within  the  church,  but 
the  “Nays”  possessed  the  future,  for  three  important  reasons: 
a  conversion,  a  conference,  and  a  massacre. 

The  conversion  was  a  startling  one,  startling  for  the  con¬ 
vert,  and  startling  for  the  church.  For  the  convert  it  all  hap¬ 
pened  so  suddenly:  an  ambition,  a  journey,  a  light,  a  voice, 
a  commission,  a  new  life.  It  was  the  commission  which  most 
altered  the  future  of  the  church,  for  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  chosen 
to  be  a  vessel  unto  God  to  bear  His  name  before  the  Gentiles. 
This  He  did  and  God  bore  witness  by  miracles  and  wonders 
but  not  by  sabbaths  and  circumcision.  This  is  what  Saul  told 
the  church  at  the  conference. 

Others  too  were  beginning  to  see  that  God  was  no  respecter 
of  persons,  that  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  were  received  of 
God.  The  only  requirement  was  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
There  were  a  chariot  and  an  Ethiopian  for  Philip.  There  were 
a  dream,  a  net,  and  a  Roman  for  Peter.  Evidence  was  mount¬ 
ing  and  a  crisis  drew  near.  The  conference  was  held.  Witnesses 
from  all  sides  were  heard  and  the  decision  was  reached:  “It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no 
greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things”  (Acts  15:28). 

The  weight  had  shifted  but  it  was  not  removed,  for  the 
epistles  to  Galatia  and  to  Rome  testify  to  the  continuing  work 
of  those  who  would  bring  the  believer  under  the  yoke  of 
bondage.  The  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  never  lived  to  be  free  of 
his  lifelong  opponents,  but  soon  after  his  death  the  Roman 

*CbarIet  Williamt,  The  Descent  of  the  Dove,  p.  5;  Franklin  H.  Littell,  The 
Anabaptist  Vievo  of  the  Church,  pp.  62*70. 
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legions  dealt  the  all-but-decisive  blow. 

Judea  had  been  for  years  a  simmering  volcano  of  rioting 
and  revolt,  fundamentally  because  the  Jews  could  never  bring 
themselves  to  accept  Jupiter’s  representative  in  the  city  of 
Jehovah.  In  A.  D.  68  this  volcano  ejected  its  lire  and  fury, 
and  Vespasian,  the  Roman  general,  with  his  legion  moved 
south  to  extinguish  the  flame.  When  in  the  course  of  his  be¬ 
sieging  Jerusalem  he  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  become  Emperor, 
his  son  Titus  assumed  command  and  in  A.  D.  70  Jerusalem  was 
leveled.  All  available  timber  was  used  for  crosses ;  blood  ran 
freely  in  the  streets  and  the  temple  area ;  and  the  walls  of  the 
sanctuary  were  tom  down.  As  one  had  predicted  earlier,  *’Not 
one  stone  remained  upon  another.”  Judaism  has  never  since 
been  the  same.  Without  a  temple  the  Jews  turned  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  temple  within  every  man’s  heart  and  to  a  study  of  the 
law  with  new  vigor. 

Within  the  church  herself  the  Jewish  Christians,  with  these 
old  foundations  destroyed,  found  it  impossible  to  make  a 
serious  bid  for  ascendency.  The  middle  wall  of  partition  (Eph. 
2  ;14)  which  silently  separated  the  Gentile  from  the  Jew  in  the 
temple  had  now  physically,  literally  been  broken  down.  The 
universality  of  Christianity  was  assured,  but  the  price  paid 
was  the  price  of  disinheritance.  Before  the  gospel  became 
the  possession  of  all  peoples  it  was  of  necessity  freed  from 
a  particular  people. 

The  question  was  settled  for  the  first  century :  Christ  had 
made  in  Himself  of  twain  one  new  man.  But  was  the  issue 
settled  after  all?  In  Christ  is  there  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile? 
Is  there  neither  white  nor  black?  Is  there  neither  highway 
crewman  nor  wealthy  business  executive?  Is  there  neither 
educated  nor  ignorant,  neither  separated  nor  carnal,  neither 
accepted  nor  rejected?  Are  there  no  requirements  beyond 
personal  trust  and  love  for  one  and  the  same  living  Lord?  One 
has  cause  to  raise  such  questions  today  when  one  takes  into 
account  the  vast  majority  of  American  churches.  Nearly  all 
have  found  their  own  little  niche  in  an  ecclesiastical  caste  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  determined  more  by  nationalities,  economic  posi¬ 
tions  and  geographical  sectionalism  than  by  spiritusd  or 
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Biblical  standards.*  One  must  look  a  long  time  to  find  the  hod 
carrier  in  an  Episcopal  church  or  a  university  president  in  the 
Assembly  of  God.  This  is  not  a  plea  for  independency  nor  for 
ecumenicity.  Both  of  these  have  their  own  weaknesses  in  this 
connection.  But  it  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  first-century 
church  determined  that  the  good  news  was  for  everyone  and 
her  assemblies  were  witnesses  of  this  determination.  We 
evangelicals,  however,  have  often  ignored  (or  at  least 
neglected)  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  social  tracks  and  by 
our  disregard  have  left  them  to  the  ministry  of  others,  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  side  to  the  Salvation  Army  or  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  (which  in  this  connection  often  exemplifies  real  cath¬ 
olicity)  and  in  the  case  of  the  upper  side  to  an  academic  or 
business  world  which  is  nearly  godless.  All  this  we  have  done 
by  becoming  acceptable.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  talk  about 
separation  if  our  separation  does  not  impel  us  to  minister  to 
the  outcast  of  society.  The  simple  fact  is  that  no  group  is 
effectively  facing  the  challenge  of  our  urbanized  culture  as 
Wesley  faced  industrialized  England  of  his  day,  as  the  Baptists 
faced  the  American  frontier,  or  as  the  apostolic  church  faced 
the  Gentile  mission,  the  major  crisis  of  the  first-century 
church. 

While  this  crisis,  which  the  first-century  believers  success¬ 
fully  met,  was  primarily  from  the  inside,  i.e.,  how  a  non-Jew 
becomes  a  Christian,  the  challenge  of  the  second  century  was 
neither  clearly  from  the  inside  nor  clearly  from  the  outside. 
This  in  fact  was  the  problem:  Where  is  “inside”?  It  was  not  a 
fracas  concerned  with  how  one  becomes  a  Christian  but 
rather  with  what  is  Christianity — and,  sequentially,  what  is 
heresy.  Is  there  an  absolute  criterion  establishing  essential 
and  distinctively  Christian  tenets?  The  stakes  in  this  fray 
were  in  reality  nothing  less  than  revealed  and  redemptive 
truth.  But  today  tnis  has  become  a  motif  about  which  many 
know  next  to  nothing,  chiefly  because  as  relativists  it  does  not 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  them. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  second  century  the  church  herself 
had  not  been  overly  exi^icit  in  this  regard.  She  had  assumed 
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rather  than  asserted,  and  presumed  rather  than  pronounced. 
This,  we  must  understand,  does  not  mean  that  she  had  no 
standards  for  determining  what  was  distinctively  Christian 
teaching;  it  simply  means  that  she  did  not  reflect  upon  them 
until  she  was  compelled  to  do  so,  as  she  in  fact  was  in  her  liti¬ 
gation  before  the  bar  of  two  rival  systems  of  thought. 

The  first  arraignment  came  from  a  busii  '^s  man  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  Rome  in  about  A.  D.  140.  At  first  helpful  to  the 
chinch,  Marcion  soon  made  known  his  own  intellectual  tensions 
with  respect  to  the  differences  which  he  felt  he  saw  in  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  God  of  the  Christian.  To  Marcion, 
Christianity  was  absolutely  unique,  so  much  so  in  fact  that 
the  Old  Testament  could  not  be  accepted  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  In  its  place  Marcion  substituted  his  New  Testament 
consisting  of  an  altered  Gospel  of  Luke  and  ten  epistles  of 
Paul. 

Needless  to  say,  the  church  did  not  see  the  Old  Testament 
and  Christianity  in  such  simple  contrast.  She  charged  Marcion 
with  heresy  and  created  thereby  a  schismatic  church.  Marcion, 
however,  had  made  one  positive  contribution:  He  had  forced 
the  church  to  look  at  her  standards  very  closely,  and  as  she 
looked  she  noted  differences  in  the  assortTn<*nt  of  writings 
which  purported  to  be  apostolic  and  universally  Christian.  A 
selection  was  gradually  made,  the  final  result  of  which  was  our 
New  Testament. 

Marcion’s  difficulty  seemed  to  spring  from  an  extreme 
version  of  Paulinism.  The  church's  second  challenge  from 
about  the  same  time  seemed  to  spring  from  nothing  Christian, 
but  it  did  make  every  effort  to  append  Christian  names  (in¬ 
cluding  “Jesus"  and  “Christ")  and  Christian  Scripture  to  its 
xmgan  teaching.  This  challenge  was  Gnosticism,  a  word  mean¬ 
ing  knowledge,  for  the  Gnostic  pretended  to  know,  but  what 
he  knew  was  a  philosophical  quilt  of  Greek,  Persian,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  patches.  One  may  even  wonder  how  Gnosticism 
could  compete  with  the  church  at  all.  It  denied  among  other 
things  the  incarnation,  a  distinctively  Christian  tenet,  while 
regarding  man’s  dilemma  as  fundamentally  an  intellectual 
quagmire.  But  compete  it  did,  and  the  crux  of  the  conflict  con- 
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cerned  the  problem  of  authority,  recently  raised  by  Marcion. 
Gnosticism,  utilizing  the  Scriptures,  attempted  to  give  its 
pagan  thought  an  appearance  of  being  Christian.  This  meant 
that  both  the  church  and  Gnosticism  appealed  to  Scripture. 
Who  was  to  judge  which  use  of  Scripture  was  the  true  use? 
This  was  the  contest. 

Reaction  came  from  the  church  in  several  directions,  but 
two  of  the  most  outspoken  and  most  effective  prosecutors  of 
Gnosticism  were  Irenaeus,  a  bishop  of  Gaul,  and  Tertullian,  a 
lawyer  in  North  Africa.  These  argued  that  the  Gnostic  made 
a  pretense  of  using  Scripture  but  actually  he  twisted  it  out  of 
all  recognizable  Christian  sense.  For  “exhibit  A”  these  antag¬ 
onists  pointed  to  the  clear  passages  of  Scripture  itself  and  for 
corroborative  evidence  to  the  fact  that  Gnostic  teaching  fails 
to  correspond  to  the  doctrine  preached  in  those  churches  which 
were  founded  and  instructed  by  the  apostles.  This  teaching, 
they  heralded,  is  accessible  for  anyone  who  desires  to  know 
the  truth. 

Thus  we  see  that  through  the  mortal  conflict  with  foreign 
thought  the  churc''  came  to  realize  that  the  truth  was  not  to 
be  found  in  every  Erection.  All  roads  do  not  lead  home,  nor  is 
sincerity  alone  enough.  But  this  lesson,  learned  so  well  by  the 
early  church,  eludes  Mr.  John  Q.  Religious  today.  He  either 
ignores  or  is  ignorant  of  an  absolute  truth.  To  speak  of  the 
truth  is  to  be  intolerant.  Faith  is  a  fine  thing  as  long  as  it 
remains  nebulous  and  ill-defined.  Is  it  therefore  any  wonder 
that  fears  and  anxieties  are  as  prevalent  as  “faith?”  There  was 
no  such  ambivalence  in  the  early  church,  for  she  found  truth 
in  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Scriptures.  However,  again 
there  was  a  price  to  pay,  a  price  in  disinheritance,  this  time 
from  the  Greek  cultural  world,  because  incarnation,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  sin  in ’the  Christian  sense  were  just  as  intellectually 
repugnant  in  that  day  as  in  our  own.  Christianity  might  have 
gained  a  larger  audience  more  rapidly  if  it  had  chosen  to  be 
less  sure  and  less  exclusive  with  respect  to  its  standards.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  could  also  have  floated  into  oblivion  on 
the  currents  of  Greek  thought.  We  can  be  thankful  that  the 
conviction  remained  and  that  the  church  of  the  disinherited 
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survived  her  rivals  and  called  many  to  repentance  by  that 
absolute  standard  of  truth,  the  Word  of  God. 

But  this  conviction  that  she  possessed  the  truth  produced  a 
strange  people.  We  have  a  word  for  such  conduct  today.  It  is 
fanaticism,  by  which  we  mean  extreme  devotion  which  en¬ 
genders  conduct  beyond  expected  bounds.  Such  was  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  early  Christians — ^they  were  fanatics.  “Super¬ 
stition”  was  the  label  given  them  by  Tacitus.*  They  did  not 
conform  to  an  imagined  pattern  of  behavior,  particularly  in 
the  face  of  death.  And  there  were  occasions  in  abundance  for 
exhibition  of  this  fanaticism  in  the  third  century. 

There  had  been  regional  and  spasmodic  persecutions  before 
the  third  century  but  these  had  not  been  serious,  for  no  one 
took  Chrisianity  seriously  at  first.  It  was  merely  another 
Elastern  religion  and  there  were  scores  of  them. 

However,  by  the  third  century  the  zeal  and  increasing  nu¬ 
merical  strength  of  Christianity  called  for  more  serious 
measures  on  the  part  of  Rome.  A  shift  in  policy  was  needed, 
for  Christianity  threatened  the  unity  of  the  empire,  unity 
which  depended  upon  uniform  worship  as  much  as  anything. 
All  must  now  confess  that  Caesar  is  Lord.  But  they  who 
followed  the  Crucified  One  confessed  another  Lord  and  He  did 
not  rule  from  Rome. 

What  Rome  could  not  get  voluntarily  she  would  get  by 
force.  In  A.  D.  250  Emperor  Decius  issued  his  edict  that  comh 
manded  all  provincial  governors  to  superintend  the  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  and  to  the  emperor.  A  day  was  fixed.  Christians 
would  bow  or  burn.  Some  of  them  bowed;  some  did  not  but 
said  they  did ;  and  some  burned,  along  with  their  Scriptures. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  empire-wide  effort,  Christianity  out¬ 
lived  the  emperor.  Decius  died,  but  Christianity  lived  on,  as  a 
period  of  toleration  granted  breathing  time  just  before  the 
next  major  effort  toward  extermination. 

Fifty  years  passed  before  Diocletian  sensed  that  some 
radical  measures  would  be  required  in  order  to  save  the 
empire  from  complete  decay.  He  reorganized  the  troops,  re¬ 
established  the  finance  department,  and  renewed  the  slaughter 
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of  Christians.  “Imperial  edicts  were  published  everywhere 
orderin^r  that  the  churches  be  razed  to  the  ground,  that  the 
Scriptures  be  destroyed  by  fire,  that  those  holding  office  be 
deposed  and  they  of  the  household  be  deprived  of  freedom,  if 
they  persisted  in  the  profession  of  Christianity.'"  Beasts  ate 
Christian  flesh  until  they  refused  to  eat  more.  Heads  were 
severed  until  axes  became  dull  and  axemen  weary.  Still  there 
were  believers.  They  were  beaten  till  bones  showed  throusdi 
blood,  vinegar,  and  salt.  They  were  strung  skyward,  upside 
down  and  naked.  Still  they  refused  to  bow.  They  had  one  Lord 
and  there  were  some  things  worse  than  death;  one  was  un¬ 
faithfulness. 

In  making  believers  miserable  there  was  one  who  was  as 
persistent  as  any,  the  Caesar  under  Diocletian  in  the  East, 
Galerius.  But  he  who  had  been  responsible  for  the  death  of  so 
many  others  was  to  face  death  himself.  As  he  did,  he  needed 
prayer.  He  knew  those  who  prayed,  so  in  exchange  for  the 
Christians'  prayer  Galerius,  on  his  deathbed,  issued  the  edict 
of  toleration.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  dis¬ 
inheritance.  The  outsiders  were  no  longer  outsiders.  But  this 
had  not  come  before  a  great  lesson  had  been  lived. 

Others  have  died  for  their  faith,  some  still  do,  but  none 
speaks  more  valiantly  or  more  nobly  than  those  of  this  early 
era.  And  what  do  th^  say?  They  say  by  their  death  that  new 
life  in  Christ  is  inextinguishable.  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature  is 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ.  The  church  suffered 
under  Rome  because  of  her  tenacious  refusal  to  conform  in 
essentials.  She  might  have  simply  added  Christ  to  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  and  made  less  disturbance,  but  only  as  the  Christian 
denied  Caesar,  determined  to  remain  as  the  dispossessed  of 
Rome  while  confessing  another  Lord,  was  he  able  to  exemplify 
the  heavenly  life  which  he  possessed  as  an  inheritance  from 
his  Lord  who  was  himself  an  outsider. 

In  a  short  time  the  church  was  confronted  by  a  set  of  new 
challenges  which  are  similar  to  those  of  our  own  time:  con- 
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venience,  ease,  and  popularity.  The  Christianity  represented  by 
the  bishops  assembled  before  Constantine  at  the  Council  of 
Nicea  (A.  D.  326)  was  a  different  Christianity,  chiefly  because 
iti  was  tolerated.  This  acceptance  involved  several  new 
features.  Being  joined  in  some  sense  to  Rome  (at  least  in 
the  favor  of  the  emperor)  the  church’s  future  was  partially 
determined  by  the  future  of  Rome.  In  gaining  the  favor  of 
the  emperor  the  church  was  forced  to  make  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  some  concessions.  One  of  these  concessions  was  con¬ 
fessional  uniformity,  which  in  itself  was  not  devastating,  but 
when  the  arm  of  Rome  was  used  to  enforce  such  conformity 
Christianity  had  really  taken  on  a  new  character. 

Being  among  the  accepted  has  its  advantages.  No  one  is 
contesting  that,  but  who  is  prepared  to  say  that  in  spiritual 
concerns  more  is  gained  than  lost?  Some  might  be  prepared 
to  say  that  this  course  of  events  was  unavoidable  and  in¬ 
evitable.  This  may  be  true.  The  Anabaptists,  however,  would 
say  that  the  true  nature  of  the  church  was  lost  when  it  became 
acceptable  and  tolerated.*  This  is  not  the  place  to  debate  that 
issue.  It  does,  however,  appear  certain  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  church  was  in  some  ways  best  exhibited  when  it  was 
numbered  among  the  disinherited. 

The  real  issue  is :  If  we  could  recapture  the  position  of  the 
outsider  today,  would  it  be  wise?  Some  still  attempt  it,  but 
there  is  always  the  tendency  for  disassociation  to  degenerate 
to  mere  peculiarity  and  for  isolation  to  replace  separation, 
especially  if  the  separation  is  merely  external  and  does  not 
spring  from  fundamental  differences  in  nature.  These  differ¬ 
ences  were  apparent  in  those  early  days  because  the  early 
church  exemplified  the  universality  of  her  invitation,  the 
absoluteness  oi  ler  truth  and  the  inextinguishable  character 
of  her  exi)erience. 

It  does  seem  that  there  are  several  steps  which  may  be 
taken  today  in  the  right  direction.  We  could  lower  those  walls 
which  have  excluded  some  from  our  churches.  Perhaps  un¬ 
consciously,  but  nonetheless  certainly,  we  have  left  the  im¬ 
pression  with  some  that  they  do  not  fit  into  our  version  of 
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Christianity.  We  could  live  as  well  as  preach  “whosoever  will 
niay  come."  We  could  stop  this  retreat  from  the  downtown 
regions  to  the  middle  class  residential  areas.  Our  God  knows 
the  need  in  these  areas,  but  He  is  also  concerned  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  areas  of  towns. 

Secondly,  in  a  day  of  relativism  we  could  underline  with 
authority  the  Biblical  “Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Men  are  looking 
for  directions.  We  have  the  one  way.  Lastly,  we  could  relate 
the  Christian  message  to  the  Christian  etJiic.  We  need  the 
Christian  example,  the  Christ-like  life,  as  well  as  the  apostolic 
witness  of  God’s  forgiveness  in  Christ.  Too  often  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  witness  is  stifled  by  a  satanic  temper  or  a  self-centered 
impatience.  We  need  practical  grace  as  well  as  preaching 
power.  And  if  these  features  are  not  as  vivid  in  our  own  day 
as  they  were  in  the  early  church,  it  may  be  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  misconceived  the  true  nature  of  disin¬ 
heritance.  It  is  much  easier  to  have  Christian  uniqueness 
reduced  to  the  commonplace  and  acceptable,  and  much 
easier  to  minimize  all  distinctives  as  nonessentials  while  find¬ 
ing  our  place  as  happy  and  comfortable  Americans. 


Was  Abraham  Lincoln  a  Christian? 

By  Ronald  D.  Rietveld 

The  Lincoln  family  in  America  was  of  a  strong  Puritan 
background.  Prominent  family  members  bore  the  Biblical 
names  of  Samuel,  Levi,  and  Mordecai.  President  Lincoln’s 
grandfather  was  the  first  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  a  youngster,  Abraham  Lincoln’s  training  began  at  his 
mother’s  knee.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  character 
for  her  time  and  surroundings.  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  had 
attended  a  school  in  Virginia,  and  was  intellectually  above 
those  around  her.  She  was  especially  devoted  in  her  Christian 
life  and  sought  to  train  up  her  children  “in  the  Way.’’  She 
would  read  Bible  stories  to  Abe  and  Sarah,  and  pray  with 
them.'  Her  prayers  made  a  lifelong  impression  on  her  son; 
for  he  said,  after  he  became  President:  “I  remember  her 
prayers,  and  they  have  always  followed  me.  They  have  clung 
to  me  all  my  life.”*  At  her  knee,  he  memorized  portions  of 
Scripture  which  aided  him  his  whole  life  through. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  his  father,  was  deacon  in  the  Primitive 
or  “Hard  Shell”  Baptist  Church  most  of  his  adult  life.  In  1816, 
Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln  joined  the  Little  Mount  Baptist 
Church — a  “separate”  Baptist  congregation.  They  were  bap¬ 
tized  in  Knob  Creek,  near  their  Kentucky  cabin-home.  Doubt¬ 
less,  little  Abe  and  his  older  sister  Sarah  witnessed  the  scene. 

In  this  Primitive  Baptist  home  he  acquired  several  ideas. 
One  was  a  unique  concept  of  church  membership  and  conver¬ 
sion.  Conversion  was  emphasized  as  a  strange,  mysterious 
inner  change  which  only  Providence  could  work.  Under  no 
circumstances  must  man  interfere  with  the  mysterious  impulse 
toward  conversion,  nor  could  any  human  agency  promote  it. 
Hence,  Lincoln  grew  up  without  joining  any  church.  The  “call” 
must  come  before  joining  any  church. 

When  Abe  was  nine  years  old,  his  mother  died.  Her  death 
came  on  October  6,  1818.  A  witness  present  at  the  time  said : 
“The  mother  knew  she  was  going  to  die,  and  called  her  children 
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(Abe  and  Sarah)  to  her  bedside.  She  was  very  weak,  and  the 
children  leaned  over  while  she  gave  her  last  message.  Placing 
her  feeble  hand  on  little  Abe's  head,  she  told  him  to  be  kind 
and  good  to  his  father  and  sister;  to  both  she  said,  'Be  good 
to  one  another,'  expressing  a  hope  that  they  might  live  as  they 
had  been  taught  by  her,  to  love  their  kindred  anu  worship 
God."* 

There  was  no  preacher  to  hold  services  when  his  mother 
died.  He  wrote  to  a  Baptist  itinerant  preacher,  Rev.  David 
Elkin,  asking  him  to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  at  her  grave. 
The  preacher  agreed,  and  the  settlers  from  many  miles  came 
to  the  wooded  knoll  where  they  heard  the  grave-side  sermon. 
Lincoln's  memories  of  his  Christian  mother  were  dear  to  him, 
for  he  later  said :  "All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hope  to  be,  I  owe 
to  my  angel  mother — blessings  on  her  memory."* 

Little  is  preserved  of  Lincoln's  youth  to  show  his  religious 
interests.  However,  three  books  were  read,  and  memorized 
by  him.  The  first  was  the  Bible.  He  could  repeat  much  of  it 
from  memory.  The  second,  was  Bunyan's  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
which  his  father  had  borrowed  for  him.  The  third  book  was 
Aesop’s  Fables  which  was  presented  to  him  by  a  Mrs.  Bruner. 

In  July  1831,  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  to  Nev^  Salem,  a  two  year 
old  settlement,  to  begin  life  for  himself.  New  Salem  was 
claimed  to  have  been  a  village  where  the  people  were  liberal 
in  the  matters  of  religion.  Linc(rin's  third  law  partner,  William 
H.  Herndon,  claimed  that  Lincoln  wrote  an  essay  on  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  presented  the  Bible  as  uninspired  and  claimed 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God,  thus,  bordering  on 
infidelity. 

One  of  Lincoln's  early  acquaintances  at  New  Salem  was 
Mentor  Graham,  a  school  teacher,  who  resided  in  and  around 
New  Salem  from  1829  to  1860.  In  a  letter  written  March  17, 
1874,  to  B.  F.  Irwin,  and  which  was  published  in  the  Spring- 
field  Journal,  Mr.  Graham  says:  "In  reply  to  your  inquiries, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  living  at  my  house  at  New  Salem,  going 
to  school,  studying  English  grammar  and  surveying,  in  the 


*William  H.  Herndoo  and  Jesae  W.  Weik,  Lift  •/  Linctln,  1892,  I,  21. 
*Jtniet  G.  Holland,  a>.  eit.,  p.  23. 
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year  1833.  One  morning  he  said  to  me,  ‘Graham,  what  do  you 
think  about  the  anger  of  the  Lord?’  I  replied,  ‘I  believe  the 
Lord  never  was  angry  or  mad  and  never  would  be;  that  His 
loving-kindness  endureth  forever;  that  He  never  changes.’ 
Said  Lincoln,  ‘I  have  a  little  manuscript  written,  which  I  will 
show  you,’  and  stated  he  thought  of  having  it  published.  The 
size  of  the  manuscript  was  about  one  half  quire  of  foolscap, 
written  in  a  very  plain  hand,  on  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
and  a  defense  of  universal  salvation.  The  commencement  of 
it  was  something  respecting  the  God  of  the  universe  ever  being 
excited,  mad,  or  angry.  I  had  the  manuscript  in  my  possession 
some  week  or  ten  days.  I  have  read  many  books  on  the  subject 
of  theology,  and  I  don’t  think,  in  point  of  perspicuity  and 
plainness  of  reasoning,  I  ever  read  one  to  surpass  it.  I  remem¬ 
ber  well  his  argument.  He  took  the  passage,  ‘As  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,’  and  followed 
with  the  proposition  that  whatever  the  breach  or  injury  of 
Adam’s  transgression  to  the  human  race  was,  which  no  doubt 
was  very  great,  was  made  just  and  right  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ.”  ‘ 

Lincoln’s  friends,  William  H.  Herndon,  John  T.  Stuart, 
David  Davis,  William  H.  Hannah,  I.  W.  Keyes,  ail  felt  that 
Lincoln  was  in  this  period  an  ‘‘open”  infidel  and  bordered  on 
atheism.  But  Herndon  also  said :  ‘‘Much  of  what  he  then  said 
may  properly  be  credited  to  the  impetuosity  and  exhuberance 
of  youth.”* 

From  1837  to  1842,  the  comments  recorded  by  Lincoln  all 
point  to  the  fact  that  he  believed  in  a  ruling  Providence,  but 
do  not  indicate  any  religious  conviction.  In  1847,  Lincoln  was 
a  candidate  for  Congress;  a  charge  of  infidelity  was  made 
against  him.  Thomas  Mostiller,  in  a  letter  to  B.  F.  Irwin, 
April  28, 1874,  says:  ‘‘In  regard  to  your  inquiry,  just  received, 
of  what  I  heard  Lincoln  say  about  a  charge  of  infidelity  made 
against  him  when  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1847  or  ’48, 
it  was  this:  I  was  present  and  heard  Josiah  Grady  ask  Lincoln 
a  question  or  two  regarding  a  charge  made  against  Lincoln 

‘Library  of  Congrett,  Uncolm  Scrapbook  (Wathington,  D.  C.),  p.  64. 

‘William  H.  Herndon,  o>.  eit.,  p.  355. 
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of  being:  an  infidel,  and  Lincoln  unqualifiedly  denied  the  charge 
of  infidelity,  and  said  in  addition,  his  parents  were  Baptists, 
and  brought  him  up  in  the  belief  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
much  as  anyone,  but  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  or  made  no  pre¬ 
tensions  of  religion  himself.”^ 

The  years  prior  to  1860,  Lincoln  wrestled  with  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  In  1850,  Lincoln’s  second  son,  Edward  Baker, 
died  just  short  of  four  years  of  age.  The  Episcopalian  pastor 
was  out  of  Springfield  (Mrs.  Lincoln  was  an  Episcopalian). 
So  Pastor  James  Smith  took  the  funeral.  Pastor  Smith  said : 
“In  frequent  conversations  I  found  that  he  was  perplexed  and 
unsettled  on  the  fundamentals  of  religrion,  by  speculative  diffi¬ 
culties,  connected  with  Providence  and  revelation,  which  lies 
beyond  and  above  the  legftimate  province  of  religion.  With 
some  suggestions  bearing  on  the  right  attitude  required  for 
impartial  investigation,  I  placed  in  his  hands  my  book  (The 
Christian's  Defense)  on  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  which 
grives  the  argruments  for  and  against  the  divine  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.’’*  Pastor  Smith  made  this 
statement  in  September,  1867  before  Lincoln’s  election  to  the 
Presidency. 

Ninian  W.  Edwards,  Lincoln’s  brother-in-law,  wrote  to 
James  A.  Reed,  on  December  24,  1872:  “A  short  time  after 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  city  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  me,  *I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  a  work  by  Dr.  Smith  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
have  heard  him  preach  and  converse  on  the  subject,  and  I  am 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.’’* 

On  January  12,  1861,  Lincoln  wrote  to  his  step  brother, 
John  D.  Johnston,  concerning  his  father  saying:  “I  sincerely 
hope  father  may  recover  his  health,  but,  at  all  events,  tell  him 
to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and  good  and 
merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in  any 
extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  heads,  and  He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who 

^lincoln  Scrapbook,  p.  64. 

'William  Bishop,  Salina,  Kansas,  Address  on  Lincoln  printed  in  the  local 
newspaper  on  February  12,  1897. 

*Scribner's  Monthly,  July,  1873,  James  A.  Reed. 
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puts  his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him  that  if  we  could  meet  now 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  more  painful  than 
pleasant,  but  that  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will  soon  have 
a  joyous  meeting  with  many  loved  ones  gone  before,  and 
where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of  God,  hope  ere  long 
to  join  them.”  ** 

At  the  time  of  the  nominations  at  Chicago  (1860),  Newton 
Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State 
of  Illinois,  occupied  a  room  adjoining  and  opening  into  the 
executive  chamber  at  Springfield.  Frequently  this  door  was 
open  during  Lincoln’s  receptions,  and  throughout  the  seven 
months  or  more  of  his  occupation,  he  saw  him  nearly  every 
day.  Often  when  Lincoln  was  tired,  he  closed  the  door  against 
all  intruders,  and  called  Bateman  into  his  room  for  a  quiet 
talk.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Lincoln  opened  up  to  his 
friend  on  the  matters  of  his  faith.  As  the  story  goes:  “After 
further  reference  to  belief  in  Divine  Providence,  and  the  fact 
of  God  in  history,  the  conversation  turned  upon  prayer,  and 
intimated,  in  no  unmistakable  terms,  that  he  had  sought  in  that 
way  the  Divine  guidance  and  favor.  As  the  two  men  were 
about  to  separate,  Mr.  Bateman  remarked:  ‘I  have  not  sup¬ 
posed  that  you  were  accustomed  to  think  so  much  upon  this 
class  of  subjects:  certainly  your  friends  are  ignorant  of  the 
sentiments  you  have  expressed  to  me.’  He  replied  quickly:  *I 
know  they  are,  but  I  think  more  on  these  subjects  than  upon 
all  others,  and  I  have  done  so  for  years ;  and  I  am  willing  you 
should  know  it’.”  " 

Between  the  time  of  his  election  and  inauguration,  Presi- 
ident  Lincoln  began  to  feel  a  need  for  guidance  outside  of  him¬ 
self — ^for  the  storm  clouds  were  gathering.  As  he  left  his 
friends  at  Springfield,  February  11,  1861,  he  said:  “I  now 
leave  not  knowing  when,  or  whether  ever,  I  may  return,  with 
a  task  before  me  greater  than  that  which  rested  on  the  shoulder 
of  Washington.  Without  the  aid  of  that  Divine  being  who 
ever  aided  him,  who  controls  mine  and  all  destinies,  I  cannot 

'*Ihid.,  p.  338.  The  letter  first  published  in  the  Springfield  Journml  on  March 
12,  1867. 

"Frances  B.  Carpenter,  Six  Months  in  the  White  Home,  (New  York:  Hurd, 
1867),  p.  195. 
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succeed.  With  that  assistance  I  cannot  fail.’*'* 

Thus,  Lincoln  spoke  of  a  need  for  greater  strength  from 
“that  Divine  being.” 

On  March  4,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  became  the  sixteenth 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  inaugrural  address  was  a 
rather  formal  plea — befitting  the  occasion.  Lincoln  never 
used  the  name  of  God  in  it,  but  he  said :  “Intelligence,  patriot¬ 
ism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never 
yet  forsaken  this  favored  land  are  still  competent  to  adjust, 
in  the  best  way,  all  our  present  difficulty.”** 

The  death  of  his  son,  William  Wallace,  in  1862  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  the 
boy’s  bedside  he  said,  “this  is  the  hardest  trial  of  my  life.” 
One  who  helped  prepare  the  body  for  burial  reports:  “When 
Willie  died,  as  he  lay  on  the  bed,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the  bed, 
lifted  the  cover  from  the  face  of  his  child,  gazed  at  it  long  and 
earnestly  murmuring :  ‘My  poor  boy,  he  was  too  good  for  this 
earth.  God  has  called  him  home.  I  know  that  he  is  much  better 
off  in  Heaven,  but  then  we  loved  him  so.  It  is  hard,  hard  to 
have  him  die’.”“ 

Lincoln  shut  himself  in  his  room,  saw  little  of  his  wife  or 
other  sons.  Every  Thursday  after  Willie’s  death  was  a  day 
to  remember  his  loss.  He  would  accept  no  visitors  on  that  day. 
He  regarded  the  death  of  Willie  as  an  act  of  Providence,  but 
could  not  understand  it. 

Lincoln  called  a  cabinet  meeting  on  September  22,  1862,  to 
consider  the  issuing  of  his  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Years 
before,  he  had  promised  God :  “If  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit 
that  thing  (slavery),  I  will  hit  it  hard,  by  the  Eternal  God.” 
He  began  the  cabinet  meeting  by  saying:  “The  time  for  the 
annunciation  of  the  emancipation  policy  can  be  no  longer  de¬ 
layed.  Public  sentiment  will  sustain  it,  many  of  my  warmest 
friends  and  supporters  demand  it,  and  I  have  promised  my 
God  that  I  will  do  it.  I  made  a  so^  jmn  vow  I  would  crown 

**John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Camtlete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
1894,  VI,  no. 

''Frances  Fisher  Browne,  The  Every-day  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  (New 
York  Sc  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1915),  p.  29. 

"Elizabeth  Keckley,  Behind  the  Scenes,  1868,  p.  103. 
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the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom  to  the  slaves.”'*  And  he 
kept  his  promise  on  January  1, 1863. 

On  Sunday,  July  5, 1863,  in  the  room  in  Washington  where 
General  Sickles  lay  wounded,  General  James  F.  Rusling  heard 
a  significant  conversation.  General  Sickles  asked  the  President 
if  he  was  anxious  about  the  battle  at  Gettysburg.  Lincoln 
gravely  said,  “No.  I  was  not :  some  of  my  Cabinet  and  many 
others  in  Washington  were,  but  I  had  no  fears.”  The  General 
inquired  further :  “Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  In  the  pinch 
of  your  campaign  up  there,  when  everybody  seemed  panic- 
stricken,  and  nobody  could  tell  what  was  going  to  happen,  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  gravity  of  our  affairs,  I  went  to  my  room  one 
day,  and  I  locked  the  door,  and  got  down  on  my  knees  before 
Almighty  God,  and  prayed  to  Him  mightly  for  victory  at  Get¬ 
tysburg.  I  told  Him  that  this  was  His  war,  and  our  cause  His 
cause,  but  we  couldn’t  stand  another  Fredericksburg  or  Chan- 
cellorsville.  And  I  then  and  there  made  a  solemn  vow  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  that  if  He  would  stand  by  our  boys  at  Gettysburg, 
I  would  stand  by  Him.  And  He  did  stand  by  you  boys,  and  I 
vriU  stand  by  Him.  And  after  that  (I  don’t  know  how  it  was, 
and  I  can’t  explain  it),  soon  a  sweet  comfort  crept  into  my  soul 
that  God  Almighty  had  taken  the  whole  business  into  his  own 
hands, and  that  things  would  go  all  right  at  Gettysburg.  And 
that  is  why  I  had  no  fear  about  you.”'* 

On  November  15,  1863,  Lincoln  traveled  to  Gettysburg  to 
“dedicate  this  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives.”  Mrs.  Lincoln  later  said,  “Twice  during  his 
life,  he  seemed  especially  to  think  about  it  (his  personal  faith). 
Once  when  our  boy  Willie  died,  once — and  this  time  he  thought 
more  deeply — was  when  he  went  to  Gettysburg.”" 

During  the  war,  a  lady  from  the  “Christian  Conunission” 
had  several  interviews  with  President  Lincoln.  “The  President, 
it  seemed,  had  been  impressed  with  the  devotion  and  earnest¬ 
ness  of  purpose  mainifested  by  the  lady,  and  on  one  occasion, 

"France*  B.  Carpenter,  »p.  rtf.,  p.  89;  Holland,  p.  394.  Secretary  Chase  and 
Secretary  Welle*  also  make  note  of  this  in  their  published  diaries. 

"General  James  F.  Rusling,  Men  aitd  Things  /  Saw  in  Civil  War  Days, 
1899,  p.  15. 

"Frances  Fisher  Browne,  /or.  rtf. 
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after  she  had  discharged  the  object  of  her  visit  he  said: 

‘Mrs - ,  I  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  your  Christian 

character,  and  now,  as  we  are  alone,  I  have  a  mind  to  ask 
you  to  give  me,  in  brief,  your  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  true 
religious  experience/  The  lady  replied  at  some  length,  stating 
that,  in  her  judgment,  it  consisted  of  one’s  own  sinfulness  and 
weakness,  and  personal  need  of  the  Saviour  for  strength  and 
support:  That  views  of  mere  doctrine  might  and  would  differ, 
but  when  one  was  really  brought  to  feel  his  need  of  Divine 
help,  and  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  strength  and 
guidance,  it  was  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having  been  bom 
again.  This  was  the  substance  of  her  reply.  When  she  had  con¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments. 
He  at  length  said  very  earnestly,  ‘If  what  you  have  told  me  is 
really  a  correct  view  of  this  great  subject,  I  think  I  can  say 
with  sincerity,  that  I  hope  I  am  a  Christian.  I  had  lived,*  he 
continued,  ‘until  my  boy  Willie  died,  without  realizing  fully 
these  things.  That  blow  overwhelmed  me.  It  showed  me  my 
weakness  as  I  had  never  felt  it  before,  and  if  I  can  take  what 
you  have  stated  as  a  test,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  know 
something  of  that  change  of  which  you  speak;  and  I  will 
further  add,  that  it  has  been  my  intention  for  some  time,  at 
a  suitable  opportunity,  to  make  a  public  religious  profes¬ 
sion.’ 

If  this  were  the  case,  we  would  expect  Lincoln’s  Washing¬ 
ton  pastor.  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  D.  D.,  to  have  commented 
on  the  truth  of  this  intention.  Gurley  wrote :  “I  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  and  intimate  conversations  with  him  (Lincoln)  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  religion,  when  he  could 
have  had  no  motive  to  deceive  me,  and  I  considered  him  sound, 
not  only  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  on  all  its 
fundamental  doctrines  and  teachings.  And,  more  than  that  in 
the  latter  days  of  his  chastened  and  weary  life,  after  the  death 
of  his  son  Willie,  and  his  visit  to  the  battlefield  of  (jett3rsburg, 
he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  lost  confidence  in 
everything  but  God,  and  that  he  now  believed  his  heart  was 
changed  and  that  he  loved  the  Saviour,  and  if  he  was  not  de- 


'*Frances  B.  Carpenter,  •>.  cit.,  pp.  187-88. 
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ceived  in  himself,  it  was  his  intention  soon  to  make  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  relijnon.'*'* 

Finally  we  have  Lincoln’s  own  words  uttered  in  the  last 
period  of  his  life  (1866)  to  a  visiting  clergyman  from  Illinois. 
The  clergyman  asked  Lincoln,  “Do  you  love  Jesus?*’  Lincoln 
replied: 

“When  I  left  Springfield  I  asked  the  people  to  pray  for  me. 
I  was  not  a  Christian.  When  I  buried  my  son,  the  severest 
trial  of  my  life,  I  was  not  a  C!hristian.  But  when  I  went  to 
Gettysburg  and  saw  the  graves  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers, 
I  then  and  there  consecrated  myself  to  Christ.  Yes,  I  do  love 
Jesus.’’** 

If  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus  (Christ,  to 
believe  in  (jiod  as  our  Father,  to  love  Him,  to  serve  Him  and 
our  fdlow  men,  to  try  to  do  in  private  and  in  public  life  Just 
what  Christ  would  have  done — that  is,  the  will  of  God — ^^en 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  indeed  a  Christian,  as  noted  in  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  John:  “Whosoever  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  Crod  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God” 
(1  John  4:16). 

‘'William  J.  Akrakmm  Liara/a,  tke  Ckristimm,  191S,  p.  171;  cf., 

Scrihutr's  M»utUf,  July,  lt7S,  p.  SS9. 

**0.  H.  Oldroyd,  Liunlu  Mem^ruU  JUkmm,  IStS,  p.  S9(:  cf.,  L.  Pierce  Clark, 
Limnlm:  J  P$ytk0~Bi»§rmpkf,  19SS,  p.  499;  William  J.  Johaaon,  •>.  tit., 
p.  172;  John  Weeley  Hill.  Ahrmkmm  Umnlu  —  Mmm  •f  Gtd,  1927,  p.  274. 
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The  Greatness  op  the  King¬ 
dom.  By  Alva  J.  McClain, 
Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1959.  556  pp. 
$6.95. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  kingdom  was  produced 
in  three  volumes  by  George  N.  H. 
Peters  entitled  The  Theocratic 
Kingdom.  Though  many  worthy 
works  on  the  kingdom  of  God  have 
appeared  since  1900,  this  volume 
by  Alva  J.  McClain,  President  of 
Grace  Theological  Seminary,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  lifetime  of  study,  may 
well  become  the  classic  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  treatment  is  rich,  detailed, 
well  documented,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive.  Five  major  sections  comprise 
the  substance  of  the  discussion. 
Part  one  is  devoted  to  introductory 
considerations,  including  defini¬ 
tions.  Part  two  presents  the  medi¬ 
atorial  kingdom  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history.  Part  three  takes  up 
the  meditorial  kingdom  in  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  Part  four 
deals  with  the  meditorial  kingdom 
in  the  Four  Gospels.  Part  five  takes 
up  the  meditorial  kingdom  in  Acts, 
the  epistles,  and  the  ^localypse. 
Two  appendices  on  “The  Spiritu¬ 
ality  of  the  Kingdom”  and  “A 
Premillennial  Philosophy  of  His¬ 
tory"  close  the  discussion. 

Most  contemporary  treatments 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  are  faulty  in  some  major  area. 
For  instance,  the  prize-winning 
volume  by  John  Bright  entitled 


The  Kingdom  of  God,  though 
helpful  in  the  Old  Testament  area, 
is  very  thin  in  the  New  Testament. 
George  E.  Ladd’s  volume  Crucial 
Questions  About  the  Kingdom  of 
God  ignores  the  Old  Testament 
and  builds  almost  entirely  upon  the 
New  Testament  word  for  king¬ 
dom,  basileia.  Louis  Berkhof’s 
work  on  The  Kingdom  of  God 
suffers  from  brevity  and  from  the 
limitations  of  amillennial  interpre¬ 
tation.  In  contrast  to  these,  Mc¬ 
Clain  has  provided  a  thorough  Bib¬ 
lical  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  in  both  Testaments. 

Theologically  it  is  written  from 
the  conservative,  premillennial 
point  of  view.  A  moderate  form  of 
dispensationalism  is  disclosed  in 
crucial  questions  such  as  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Israel  to  the  church  and 
the  relationship  of  the  Mosaic  dis¬ 
pensation  to  the  present  age  of 
grace.  In  a  mature  and  masterly 
way  the  author  carries  his  readers 
through  a  mass  of  material  care¬ 
fully  organized  and  yet  progressing 
logically  so  that  one  section  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  the  next.  Most 
significant  is  the  emphasis  on  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  rather  than 
a  fruitless  discussion  of  human 
theories. 

llie  main  thesis  of  the  book  is 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  found 
in  two  forms  in  the  Scripture :  ( 1 ) 
the  universal  kingdom  of  God  cov¬ 
ering  all  aspects  of  divine  creation 
and  therefore  extending  to  every 
creature,  and  (2)  the  mediatorial 
kingdom  found  historically  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  be  fulfilled  pro¬ 
phetically  in  the  future  millennium 
following  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  In  most  of  his  conclusions 
McClain  represents  the  broad 
stream  of  premillennial  interpreta¬ 
tion  especially  among  those  who 
are  characterized  as  dispensational- 
ists. 

Though  masterly  presentation 
characterizes  the  entire  volume  and 
every  courtesy  is  observed  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  holding  other  view’s, 
it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
theological  disagreement  on  some 
of  the  major  conclusions.  Liberals 
will  object  to  the  author’s  assump¬ 
tion  of  verbal  and  plenary  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Scripture.  Amillenarians  of 
course  wall  find  the  future  medi¬ 
atorial  kingdom  as  embodied  in  the 
premillennialism  of  this  volume 
unacceptable.  Among  premille- 
narians  themselves  some  may  feel 
that  McClain’s  stricture  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  into  two 
major  aspects  is  too  narrow.  In 
contrast  to  McClain  many  premil- 
lenarians  who  are  also  dispensa- 
tionalists,  such  as  C.  I.  Scofield 
and  L.  S.  Chafer  of  the  past  gen¬ 
eration,  and  Charles  C.  Ryrie  and 
J.  Dwight  Pentecost,  who  are 
writing  contemporaneously,  rec¬ 
ognize  a  present  form  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  composed  of  all  who 
willingly  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord  and  Savior,  though  they 
contrast  this  sharply  with  the  fu¬ 
ture  millennial  form  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Though  McClain  does  not 
attempt  to  discuss  all  references  to 
the  kingdom  in  the  epistles  which 
are  usually  taken  to  apply  to  the 


present  age,  he  holds  that  they  are 
prophetic  of  the  future  mediatorial 
kingdom  and  not  applicable  to  the 
present  age. 

To  the  author  of  this  volume 
we  are  indebted  for  a  major  theo¬ 
logical  contribution  in  the  crucial 
Biblical  doctrine  of  the  kingdom. 
Scholars  of  all  classifications  will 
profitably  turn  for  instruction  to 
this  thorough  study  written  by  one 
who  is  a  specialist  in  this  field  of 
evangelical  thought. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The.  Theology  of  James 
Daane.  By  Cornelius  Van  Til. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Publishing  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1959.  126  pp.  $3.00. 

In  this  critical  discussion  of  the 
theolog}'  of  James  Daane,  Van  Til 
attempts  to  answer  the  criticism  of 
the  theology  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
formed  Church  as  failing  to  be 
“living,  vibrant,  growing,  expand¬ 
ings  existential,  sensitive,  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  theological  chal¬ 
lenges  and  needs  of  her  times.’’ 
Daane  had  charged  “that  her 
theological  orthodoxy  is  inert,  in¬ 
articulate,  unresponsive,  and  with¬ 
out  a  sparkle  of  life.’’  Of  interest 
mostly  to  theologians,  this  volume 
presents  Van  Til’s  answer  to  these 
accusations  discussing  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  ontological  Trinity,  the 
decrees  of  God,  and  Barth  on  elec¬ 
tion. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Authority.  By  D.  Martin 
Lloyd-Jones.  Inter- Varsity 
Press,  Chicago,  1958.  94  pp. 
$1.25. 
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This  helpful  Inter-Varsity  pub¬ 
lication  designed  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  deals  Mrith  the  pivotal  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  writer  is  true  to 
the  orthodox  faith,  keenly  alive  to 
the  critical  issues  of  our  day,  and 
speaks  a  constructive  word  in  un¬ 
derstandable  language  on  this  dif¬ 
ficult  problem.  Central  to  his 
thesis  is  that  we  cannot  appreciate 
the  authority  of  Christ,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  apart 
from  faith.  Yet  that  faith  is  not  a 
blind  and  unreasoning  faith  but 
substantiated  by  the  facts  that  are 
at  our  disposal.  For  those  troubled 
by  liberal  denial  of  the  authority 
of  divine  truth  this  work  will  pro¬ 
vide  substantial  help  and  instruc¬ 
tion  and  is  heartily  recommended. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Study  of  Old  Testament 
Theology  Today.  By  Edward 
J.  Young.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  Westwood,  New 
Jersey,  1959.  112  pp.  $2.00. 

Presented  originally  in  four  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  to  the  London 
Bible  College  of  London,  England, 
in  May  1958,  this  discussion  pre¬ 
sents  the  major  content  and  indu 
ence  of  Old  Testament  theology  in 
its  historical  context.  The  author 
is  an  outstanding  Old  Testament 
scholar  who  defends  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  infallible  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Two  main  theses  dominate  the 
discussions:  (1)  that  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  is  essentially  a  record  of  a 
self-revealing  God;  (2)  that  the 


Old  Testament  presents  God  as 
the  author  of  man’s  redemption. 
Young  therefore  opposes  contempo¬ 
rary  liberal  theology  which  regards 
the  Old  Testament  as  a  record  of 
human  achievement  and  develop¬ 
ment  rather  than  originating  in 
God  revealing  Himself.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  whole  is  excellent. 
The  author  is  limited  by  his  amil- 
lennial  theolog>',  however,  in  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Messianic  and  pro¬ 
phetic  character  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Readers  will  find  the  discus¬ 
sion  stimulating  and  helpful  on 
the  whole. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Corpus  Christi.  By  Geddes  Mac¬ 
Gregor.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1958.  299 
pp.  $5.00. 

The  ecumenical  movement  has 
sparked  much  learned  discussion 
on  the  nature  of  the  church  with 
the  intent  of  finding  some  basis  for 
achieving  organized  unity  of  all 
Christian  communions.  The  author 
of  this  volume,  who  is  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  presently  holds  the  chair 
of  philosophy  of  religion  at  Br)m 
Mawr  College,  is  well  qualified  to 
discuss  this  problem  on  a  scholarly 
level. 

MacGregor  approaches  his  task 
by  sketching  the  four  main  view¬ 
points  within  Protestantism  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  church, 
namely,  the  Lutheran,  the  Angli¬ 
can,  the  Separatist,  and  the  Re¬ 
formed  with  special  attention  to 
the  nature  of  the  church  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  theology. 
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Thou^  readers  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  agree  with  all  propoaitions 
set  forth  by  the  author,  the  pres¬ 
entation  on  the  wh(de  is  thorough¬ 
ly  scholarly  and  a  thought-provok¬ 
ing  contribution  to  be  read  by  both 
conservatives  and  liberals. 

For  conservatives  the  value  of 
the  discussion  is  seriously  marred 
by  the  liberal  presuppositions  of 
the  author  in  which  he  followrs 
such  extremes  of  criticism  as  doubt¬ 
ing  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
prison  epistles  (p.  167).  The  au¬ 
thor  shows  no  discernment  on  the 
distinctions  in  Scripture  between 
Israel  and  the  church  and  fre¬ 
quently  confuses  the  church  as  the 
body  of  Christ  with  the  church  as 
an  organizaton.  The  work  as  a 
whole,  however,  is  nonetheless  far 
above  the  value  of  most  ecumenical 
literature. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

Bibucal  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  Charles 
C.  Ryrie.  Moody  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago,  1959.  384  pp.  $5.00. 

Most  Biblical  theologies  because 
of  their  invcJvement  in  liberalism, 
critical  theories,  and  philosophic 
abstractions  have  been  unreward¬ 
ing  to  scholars  interested  in  sig¬ 
nificant  theological  treatment  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  This  vol¬ 
ume  by  Charles  C.  R3rrie,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Bible  and  former  faculty  member 
at  £>allas  Theological  Seminary,  is 
a  refreshing  exception.  A  number 
of  unusual  features  characterize 
the  presentation.  Its  author  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  Biblical  the¬ 
ology  and  approaches  his  task  yrith 


a  wide  knowledge  of  available  Bib¬ 
lical  literature  and  with  the  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  systematic  mind  of  a 
the(dogian.  He  is  delivered  from 
the  vagaries  of  speculation  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  theology  by  his 
premise  that  the  Bible  is  the  in¬ 
fallible  Word  of  God.  Though  he 
shows  frequent  awareness  of  crit¬ 
ical  problems  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  he  is  not  distracted  from  his 
nuun  objective  of  determining  what 
the  Bible  actually  reveals.  His 
clarity  of  thought  is  illustrated  in 
his  definition  of  Biblical  theology 
itself  which  he  defines  as  “that 
branch  of  theological  science  which 
deals  systematically  with  the  his¬ 
torically  conditioned  progress  of 
self  revelation  as  deposited  in  the 
Bible.”  He  goes  on  to  note  how 
Biblical  theology  is  inextricably  re¬ 
lated  to  the  historical  context,  that 
revelation  is  progressively  given  in 
Scripture,  and  that  Biblical  the¬ 
ology  must  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  itself. 

The  contents  of  the  vdume 
move  methodically  through  the 
New  Testament,  treating  in  order 
the  Synoptic  theology,  the  theology 
of  Acts,  the  theology  of  James, 
the  theology  of  Paul,  the  theolog)' 
of  Hebrews,  the  theology  of  Peter 
and  Jude,  and  the  theology  of 
John.  With  the  vast  material  of 
the  totality  of  systematic  and  Bib¬ 
lical  theology  before  him,  the  au¬ 
thor  displays  a  keen  sense  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  important  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  unimportant  and 
the  significant  as  contrasted  to  the 
insignificant.  Necessarily  selective, 
the  volume  is  nevertheless  most 
comprehensive  and  yet  avoids  the 
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fragmentary  and  disconnected  char¬ 
acter  of  an  outline.  In  most  sec¬ 
tions  nothing  vital  has  been 
omitted.  One  area  which  is  some¬ 
what  neglected  is  that  of  ecclesi- 
ology  in  the  theology  of  John, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  Upper 
Room  Discourse  and  the  Jc^an- 
nine  Epistles.  Some  of  this  materi¬ 
al,  however,  is  included  under 
other  headings,  viz.,  the  churches 
of  Revelation  2-3  in  eschatologv. 
The  indexes  are  unusually  helpful. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  this  volume  is 
by  far  the  best  text  on  the  Biblical 
theology  of  the  New  Testament 
which  has  come  to  the  reviewer’s 
attention.  It  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  lay  students  of  Scripture 
as  well  as  to  pastors  and  teachers. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

The  Millennial  Kingdom.  By 

John  F.  Walvoord.  Dunham 

Publishing  Company,  Findlay, 
Ohio,  1959.  370  pp.  $4.95. 

This  is  a  remarkably  fair  and 
unbiased  disciission  of  the  whole 
millennial  question.  The  author, 
of  course,  is  well  qualified  through 
years  of  study  and  teaching  on  this 
important  subject  to  write  with 
full  array  of  fact,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
cerning  insight  into  relevant  prob¬ 
lems.  Commendably,  he  does  not 
rush  into  a  one-sided  exposition  of 
the  millennial  kingdom  from  the 
premillennial  viewpoint,  ignoring 
the  claims  of  postmillennial  and 
amillennial  systems.  He  carefully 
paves  the  way  for  his  subject  with 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  post- 
millennial  (pp.  18-36)  and  the 
amillennial  theories,  especially  the 
latter.  He  traces  amillennialism 


in  the  ancient  church  and  from 
Augustine  to  the  present,  amillen¬ 
nialism  as  a  method  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  as  a  system  of  theology,  and 
amillennial  soteriology,  eoclesiology, 
and  eschatology  (pp.  37-112). 
This  is  an  ably  handled  section 
that  every  amillennialist  would  do 
well  to  ponder  seriously  before 
being  willing  to  proceed  to  consid¬ 
er  the  author’s  masterful  dealing 
with  the  position  and  the  problems 
of  premillennialism,  with  regard 
to  the  theocratic  kingdom  to  be 
established  over  Israel  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  advent. 

The  discussions  of  such  subjects 
as  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  God’s 
promises  to  Israel,  and  to  David, 
the  new  covenant  with  Israel,  pre¬ 
millennialism  and  the  church,  pre¬ 
millennialism  and  the  great  tribu¬ 
lation,  and  the  second  advent  form 
a  significant  contribution  to  the 
prophetic  literature  of  our  day 
with  which  all  subsequent  contem¬ 
porary  studies  on  eschatology  must 
take  note. 

The  actual  presentation  of  the 
millennial  kingdom  occupies  the 
concluding  five  chapters  of  the 
book  (pp.  296-334).  This  portion 
treats  such  subjects  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  millennium,  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  of  the  millennium,  and 
the  social,  economic,  and  physical 
aspects  of  the  millennium.  “The 
Heavenly  Jerusalem’’  is  the  title 
of  the  concluding  chapter,  which 
relates  the  millennium  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  state. 

In  a  day  of  renewed  interest  in 
eschatology,  this  volume  is  sure  to 
take  a  prominent  and  permanent 
place  in  scholarly  literature  on  the 
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subject  of  Biblical  prophecy.  Pre- 
inillennialists  will  find  it  both  en¬ 
lightening  and  challenging.  Amil- 
lennialists  will  discover  it  cannot 
be  ignored.  Theologians  who  are 
dilettantes  in  men’s  opinions  and 
connoisseurs  of  the  latest  philo¬ 
sophic  fads  of  the  day  may  scorn  it. 
But  all  who  honestly  want  to  face 
“what  says  the  prophetic  word” 
will  confess  it  is  a  detailed  induc¬ 
tive  systematization  of  the  Bible 
evidence,  as  well  as  an  able  apolo¬ 
getic  against  postmillennial  and 
umillennial  views. 

M.  F.  Unge*" 

Revelation  and  the  Bible. 

Edited  by  Carl  F.  H.  Henry. 

Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids.  413  pp.  $6.00. 

This  composite  volume,  consist¬ 
ing  of  contributions  of  twenty- 
four  contemporary,  evangelical 
scholars,  deals  with  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  crucial  ques¬ 
tion  in  present-day  theological 
thinking — the  subject  of  the  in¬ 
spiration  and  authority  of  the 
Bible.  This  problem  is  not  only 
the  center  of  heated  debate,  but 
underlies  the  whole  structure  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  volume 
espouses  the  view  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  God-breathed  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  trustworthy  and  re¬ 
liable.  Although  the  various  au¬ 
thors  of  this  timely  volume  coun¬ 
ter  liberalistic  repudiation  and  so- 
called  neo-orthodox  evasion  of 
Scriptural  inspiration,  they  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  primarily  to  a 
positive  presentation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  view. 

Particularly  enlightening  is  R. 


A.  Finlayson’s  essay  on  “Con¬ 
temporary  Ideas  of  Inspiration’’ 
in  which  he  deftly  shows  the  un- 
tenability  of  the  neoliberal  and 
neo-orthodox  antitheses  between 
the  Scripture  as  witness  to  the 
truth  and  the  divine  revelation, 
and  revelation  as  communicating, 
between  revelation  as  encounter 
and  between  the  Word  of  God  and 
the  text  of  Scripture. 

Another  article  of  unusual 
worth  is  Roger  Nicole’s  “New 
Testament  Use  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.’’  Nicole  approaches  the 
problem  of  the  New  Testament 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  difficulties  they  create  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  The  conclusion  reached 
is  that  in  every  case  the  difficul¬ 
ties  at  hand  can  be  explained  “in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  inerranev  of  Scripture’’  (p. 
150). 

The  volume  is  appended  with  a 
selective  bibliography  organized 
under  the  headings  of  the  various 
subjects,  which  should  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  helpful  for  those  who  desire 
to  do  further  reading.  This  book 
is  highly  recommended,  and  all 
conservative  scholars  as  well  as 
laymen  will  find  it  a  mine  of 
scholarly  material. 

Merrill  F.  Unger 

Biblical  Interpretation.  By  E. 

C.  Blackman.  Westminster 

Press,  Philadelphia.  212  pp. 
$3.00. 

This  thought  -  provoking  and 
brilliantly  written  study  claims  to 
relate  the  findings  of  modern  criti- 
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cal  scholarship  to  the  cause  of  true 
Bible  exposition.  Such  a  task  is, 
of  course,  timely  and  immensely 
important.  While  the  author  dis¬ 
plays  great  cleverness  and  per¬ 
spicacity  in  focusing  in  clear  relief 
the  issues  at  stake,  he  singularly 
fails  to  make  any  satisfying  rap¬ 
port  between  modern  criticism  and 
an  adequate  Bible  exposition,  al¬ 
though  his  attempt  itself  is  com¬ 
mendable.  In  the  reviewer’s  opin¬ 
ion,  the  author’s  failure  is  due  to 
his  accepting  the  alleged  findings 
of  modern  criticism  in  far  too 
sweeping  and  unquestioning  fash¬ 
ion.  Consequently  his  concept  of 
Bible  exposition  sifts  down  to  ex¬ 
plaining  not  what  the  Bible  says 
but  to  explaining  away  what  it 
says.  In  the  light  of  his  ascription 
to  today’s  avowed  scientific  nat¬ 
uralism,  his  acceptance  of  the 
higher  critical  conclusions  make 
this  procedure  a  necessity. 

According  to  the  author,  “the 
doctrine  of  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Bible  is  a  yoke  which  our  fathers 
have  been  able  to  bear,  but  that  is 
no  final  reason  why  this  genera¬ 
tion  in  its  responsibility  for  com¬ 
mending  the  Bible  to  the  world 
should  be  shackled  with  it’’  (p. 
12).  The  book  is  an  attempted 
demonstration  that  we  can  still  sal¬ 
vage  spiritual  guidance  from  the 
Bible  although  it  is  filled  with 
error  and  misconception. 

The  author,  for  example,  con¬ 
cedes  “the  primary  miracle  of 
divine  intervention,  without  which 
there  would  be  neither  Gospel  nor 
Gospels’’  (189).  But  at  will  he 
accepts  or  rejects  other  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  though  he 


warns  “that  criticism  need  not 
degenerate  into  vandalism’’  (p. 
189).  His  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  general  and  of 
Jesus’  eschatological  statements  (p. 
185-88)  in  particular,  as  well  as 
his  arbitrary  rejection  of  other 
miracles  such  as  the  supernatural 
production  of  the  tribute  money 
(Matt.  17:24-27),  the  earthquake, 
darkness,  and  tearing  of  the 
temple  vail  at  Jesus’  death  (Matt. 
27:51-54),  etc.,  make  it  difficult 
for  any  sound  Bible  expositor  to 
believe  that  this  author  has  not 
himself  degenerated  into  the  same 
vandalism  he  warns  against. 

Merrill  F.  Unger 

Atlas  of  the  Bible.  By  L.  H. 

Grollenberg.  Thomas  Nelson 

and  Sons,  New  York,  1956.  166 
pp.  $15.()0. 

This  magnificent  handbook 
ought  to  be  possessed  by  everyone 
who  deals  with  the  Bible,  scholar 
and  layman  alike.  Merely  to  glance 
through  it  is  to  be  struck  with  its 
408  magnificent  illustrations,  its 
thirty-five  superb  and  illuminat- 
ingly  annotated  colored  maps,  and 
its  succinct  yet  informative  text 
written  by  an  expert  archaeologist, 
teacher,  and  lecturer.  It  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  beautiful  and 
sumptuous  Bible  atlas  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 

Being  a  Bible  atlas,  particular 
interest  attaches  to  this  feature  of 
the  book.  Not  only  are  the  maps 
examples  of  the  cartographer’s 
skill,  but  identifications  when 
known  are  made  with  great  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  when  doubtful,  judi¬ 
cious  caution  is  exercised.  The 
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maps  are  spread  conveniently 
throughout  the  text  and  illustra¬ 
tions  to  set  forth  the  various 
epochs  of  Biblical  history.  One 
disappointment  is  the  paucity  of 
commentary  on  events  and  places 
in  later  New  Testament  history 
(The  Acts  and  the  epistles). 
The  atlas  almost  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  an  Old  Testament 
and  interbiblical  handbook,  with 
an  account  of  the  period  of  the 
Gospels,  rather  than  covering  the 
entire  Bible  era  to  about  A.  D. 
100. 

This  splendid  volume  is  graced 
with  a  remarkably  comprehensive 
index  (pp.  140-65)  that  purports 
to  present  every  place  name  which 
occurs  in  the  Bible.  This  added 
feature  gives  this  work  exceptional 
value  to  every  serious  Bible  stu¬ 
dent. 

Merrill  F.  Unger 

Illustrations  From  Bibucal 
Archaeology.  By  D.  J.  Wise¬ 
man.  Wm.  B.  Erdmans  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1958.  112  pp.  $3.50. 

As  its  title  suggests,  this  volume 
is  a  picture  book  of  archaeological 
findings  that  illustrate  the  Bible, 
both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
have  been  used  before  in  numer¬ 
ous  handbooks  on  the  subject. 
Others  appear  for  the  first  time. 
The  book  is  executed  attractively 
and  Wiseman  is  well  qualified  for 
his  task.  He  is  Assistant  Keeper, 
Department  of  Western  Asiatic 
Antiquities  of  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  editor  of  the  archaeological 
journal,  Iraq,  and  an  Orientalist 


in  his  own  right.  Not  only  are  the 
photographs  themselves  adequately 
described,  but  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  archaeological  story 
is  narrated  in  the  accompanying 
text.  The  book  is  evidently  slanted 
toward  the  popular  reader,  but  a 
suggested  bibliography  at  the  end 
will  direct  the  interested  reader 
to  further  information. 

The  conclusion  can  scarcely  be 
maintained  that  Enuma  elisk  pre¬ 
sents  the  origin  of  the  universe  as 
“a  divine  act  ex  nihilo”  (p.  7). 
Actually,  the  Creation  Epic  of  the 
ancients  is  a  garbled  account 
where  spirit  and  matter  are  in¬ 
extricably  confused  by  the  crassest 
pobtheism,  with  no  rational  crea¬ 
tor  or  creators.  However,  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  archae¬ 
ology  on  the  whole  is  conservative 
and  will  serve  as  an  acceptable 
handbook  for  those  who  want 
something  popular  and  at  the  same 
time  reliable. 

Merrill  F.  Unger 

An  Exposition  of  the  Whole 
Bible.  By  G.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  Westwood,  New  Jersey, 
1959.  542  pp.  $6.95. 

“Previously  unpublished  Mor¬ 
gan,’*  in  the  sense  that  it  has  never 
appeared  in  book  form,  this  ma¬ 
terial  was  originally  printed  in  a 
British  paper.  The  Christian.  Thus 
another  title  is  added  to  the  more 
than  fifty  volumes  now  in  print 
from  the  pen  of  the  preacher  often 
called  the  “Prince  of  Expositors.” 

The  distinctive  character  of  this 
book  is  shown  in  its  attempt  "o 
move  through  the  entire  Scripture 
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■“chapter  by  chapter  in  one  vol¬ 
ume.”  Devotional  comments  are 
included  but  Morgan’s  main  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  treat  in  summary 
fashion  the  central  thoughts  of  all 
the  Bible  chapters.  Nearly  three 
hundred  words  are  given  to  each 
chapter  with  approximately  four 
hundred  pages  devoted  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  150  pages  to  the 
New  Testament. 

This  is  Bible  synthesis  at  its 
best.  The  author’s  ability  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  Scriptures  and  present  the 
truth  with  freshness  and  vividness 
can  be  clearly  seen.  Although 
limited  in  its  usefulness  because 
it  is  not  an  exegetical  commentary, 
ministers  will  find  the  volume 
stimulating  and  provocative  of 
thought,  a  “pump  primer”  for 
sermon  preparation.  Employed  as 
a  devotional  aid,  it  could  be  read 
with  profit  and  blessing  by  all 
Christians. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

Jerome’s  Commentary  on 
Daniel.  Translated  by  Gleason 
L.  Archer,  Jr.  Balur  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1958. 
189  pp.  $3.95. 

“The  most  important  single 
work  produced  by  the  Church 
Fathers  on  any  of  the  prophetic 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
commenting  upon  the  original  He¬ 
brew  text,  and  showing  a  complete 
mastery  of  all  the  literature  of  the 
church  on  the  subjects  touched 
upon  to  the  time  of  composition, 
is  Mrithout  question  St.  Jerome’s 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Daniel.”  So  states  Wilbur  M. 


Smith  in  the  introduction  of  this 
book. 

Translated  from  Latin  into 
English  for  the  first  time  by  Glea¬ 
son  L.  Archer,  Jr.,  professor  of 
Biblical  Languages  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary,  this  manu¬ 
script  was  awarded  the  Certificate 
of  Award  presented  oy  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Research  Foundation. 

As  a  Bible  commentary  this 
work  will  have  limited  general  ap¬ 
peal.  Devotional  in  his  approach, 
Jerome  often  lapsed  into  idlegoriz- 
ing  in  order  to  find  applications 
of  the  text.  His  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  was  a  verse-by-verse  exposi¬ 
tion  ;  however,  not  every  verse  was 
touched  upon. 

Jerome’s  prophetic  views  will 
fail  to  satisfy  many.  The  stone 
that  smashed  the  image  (Dan.  2) 
refers  to  Christ,  says  Jerome,  but 
this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  at  His 
first  advent.  Although  recognizing 
the  fact  of  the  eternal  reign  of 
Christ,  Jerome  summarily  dis¬ 
misses  His  millennial  reign  with 
the  words,  “Away  then,  with  the 
fable  about  a  millennium!”  (p. 
81).  With  regard  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  seventy  weeks  (Dan.  9), 
Jerome  refrains  from  expressing 
his  own  views,  but  lists  the  view? 
of  Africanus,  Eusebius,  Hippoly- 
tus,  Apollinarius,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian, 
and  the  Jews. 

The  chief  value  of  this  book, 
then,  lies  in  the  fact  that  serious 
students  of  prophecy  and  of  early 
church  history  now  have  this  ma¬ 
terial  available  in  English  for  re¬ 
search  purposes. 

D.  K.  Campbell 
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The  Doctrine  of  Grace  in 
THE  Apostolic  Fathers.  By 
Thomas  F.  Torrance.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  1959.  150  pp. 
$3.00. 

Students  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  early  church  history  will  read 
this  work  with  new  insight  into 
the  failure  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
to  preserve  the  theological  content 
of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of 
grace.  Careful,  painstaking  re¬ 
search  has  gone  into  this  task.  The 
author  stands  on  solid  ground  in 
understanding  grace  only  by  un¬ 
derstanding  Christ  for  “He  is  the 
content  of  Grace.”  Grace  is  lifted 
out  of  the  realm  of  attributes  and 
made  realistic  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ.  This  was  Paul’s 
view  and  it  should  have  been 
maintained  if  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  was  to  continue. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  changed 
meanings,  adopted  extraneous  con¬ 
cepts,  and  so  diluted  the  message 
of  the  Evangel  as  to  force  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  missed  the  basic 
elements  of  charis  (or  grace). 
Legalistic  ideas  were  infused  (the 
Didache)  and  a  special  “knowl¬ 
edge”  ( gnosis)  inserted  as  an  es¬ 
sential  by  Clement  of  Rome.  Barn¬ 
abas  tried  to  understand  grace  by 
Christ’s  sacrifice  but  failed  be¬ 
cause  he  saw  the  cross  as  the  end 
of  an  old  covenant  and  the  start 
of  a  new,  which  was  conditional 
on  the  believer.  In  the  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  so  many  visions  and 
meaningless  parables  obscured  New 
Testament  realities  although  a 
rescue  was  attempted  by  poorly 
directed  stabs  at  legal  conformity. 


The  only  early  father  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  grace  was  Ignatius 
who  centered  all  spiritual  truths 
in  the  person  of  Christ  Himself. 
Polycarp  wandered  back  and  forth 
between  faith  and  piety  and  missed 
true  grace. 

Torrance  rightly  concludes  that 
these  Fathers  were  generally  either 
obscure  or  wrong  in  their  con¬ 
cepts  of  grace.  Hellenism  is  blamed 
because  of  its  naturalism  and  Juda¬ 
ism  is  the  criminal  in  holding  that 
grace  can  be  acquired  or  can  as¬ 
sist  human  effort. 

More  books  on  this  order  are 
needed  to  clear  the  air  as  to  how 
Biblical  the  Fathers  were  on  es¬ 
sential  doctrines.  Then  we  would 
be  more  cautious  in  our  use  of  the 
Fathers  and  more  on  guard  that 
New  Testament  truths  be  not  seen 
in  the  light  of  early  church  his¬ 
tory  but  in  the  pristine  purity  of 
New  Testament  revelation. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Ecumencial  Era  in 
Church  and  Society.  Edited 
hy  Edward  J.  Jurji.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1959.  238  pp. 
$5.00. 

This  book  is  a  symposium  in 
honor  of  John  A.  Mackay,  who 
has  played  such  a  leading  part  in 
the  rise  and  spread  of  the  ecumeni¬ 
cal  movement.  Its  main  purpose  is 
to  present  attitudes  and  interests 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  kindred  agencies. 

There  is  a  minimum  of  Biblical 
doctrine  in  it  and  much  of  that  is 
open  to  serious  question  because 
of  context  and  application.  The 
work  tries  to  justify  the  actions 
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of  the  World  Council,  answer 
criticisms  of  it,  and  get  more 
people  to  join  and  provide  money 
with  which  to  finance  ambitious 
programs. 

Doctrinal  distinctions  evaporate 
in  the  anxiety  to  produce  a  world 
church.  Such  “details”  as  the  vir¬ 
gin  birth,  nature  of  Christ,  and 
the  second  coming  are  unimpor¬ 
tant.  The  movement  looks  too 
much  like  a  Protestant  curia  with 
airy  concepts  such  as  “beyondness,” 
“a  new  eschatological  community,” 
and  “the  catholic  substance.”  One 
can  imagine  Peter,  James,  and 
Paul  wasting  time  with  such  re¬ 
ligious  vagaries. 

One  contributor  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  reports  a  survey  on  church 
members  in  one  area  which  re¬ 
vealed  that  they  did  not  know 
what  the  purpose  of  the  church  is. 
It  would  be  outside  the  realm  of 
the  rational  to  expect  them  to  if 
they  listened  to  sermons  on  Sun¬ 
day  of  the  variety  of  this  book. 
Ghandi  is  held  up  as  a  messenger 
of  the  gospel  of  truth  in  India  and 
a  better  Christian  than  some.  One 
contributor  wonders  how  the 
church  will  adapt  itself  in  an  age 
of  reactors  and  automation  and 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  word  of 
God  does  not  depend  on  Gothic 
buildings  or  scientific  advances  of 
any  day.  Another  section  deals 
with  evangelism  and,  while  hold¬ 
ing  to  some  orthodox  views,  pic¬ 
tures  true  evangelism  as  making 
disciples  and  maturing  them.  This 
might  produce  a  statistical  church, 
but  not  an  assembly  of  believers. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  new 
birth. 


Mackay,  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  are  committed  to  great 
efforts  to  unite  religions,  churches, 
and  social  elements  under  one 
world  system.  The  venture  is  at¬ 
tractive,  widely  supported,  and 
religiously  popular.  It  synthesizes 
Christian  ethics,  human  responses, 
and  philosophical  concepts. 

This  book  will  not  help  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Bible,  but  will  confuse 
and  disillusion  him.  The  only 
particular  use  it  may  have  will  be 
to  repeat  the  misconceptions  of 
non-Biblical  writers  and  speakers 
of  our  present  scene.  God  has  con¬ 
demned  apostasy.  This  book  tries 
to  justify  it. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

The  Rise  and  Development 
OF  Calvinism.  Edited  by  John 
Bratt.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1959.  134  pp.  $2.75. 

Four  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Calvin  College  have  combined 
their  historical  studies  and  loyalty 
to  rigid  Calvinism  to  reproduce 
this  well-written  summation  of  the 
highlights  of  Calvin’s  life  and  the 
major  influences  of  his  theology. 
Many  pertinent  facts  have  been 
compacted  into  a  small  volume  to 
uphold  the  premise  that  Calvin’s 
system  of  thought  was  essentially 
Biblical  and,  as  such,  able  to  lead 
many  kinds  of  people  in  various 
situations  to  a  knowledge  of  God’s 
revelation.  In  a  very  concrete 
sense,  the  book  produces  the  main 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  Genius 
of  Geneva  was  a  pioneer  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  modern  Scot- 
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land,  Holland,  and  England,  and 
should  be  regarded  as  more  im¬ 
portant  than  Columbus  in  the 
founding  of  America. 

Students  of  church  history  in 
general  will  use  this  profitably  for 
general  reading  and  stimulation. 
Arminians  should  read  it  and 
realize  their  indebtedness,  even  in¬ 
directly,  to  the  great  Reformed 
figure.  An  added  feature  is  the 
bibliographies  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 

Only  one  weakness  appeared  to 
this  reviewer.  Great  pessimism 
characterized  one  writer  as  to  the 
future  of  Calvinism  in  America. 
Perhaps  the  root  of  it  was  in  the 
calculation  that  by  adding  up  the 
few  small  denominations,  rigidly 
Calvinistic,  one  can  assess  the  total 
strength  of  the  position.  This  omits 
the  thousands  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  preachers,  teachers,  etc., 
who  maintain  stoutly  the  “core”  of 
Calvinism.  Probably  these  will 
have  as  much  to  do  with  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  Calvinism  as  will  the 
“struggling  remnant.”  After  all, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
loyalty  to  the  Word  of  God  is 
more  important  than  fidelity  to 
any  one  man’s  expression  of  it. 

G.  W.  Dollar 

An  Exposition  of  Proverbs.  By 
Charles  R.  Bridges.  Zondervan 
Publishing  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1959.  640  pp.  $6.95. 

Another  valuable  reprint  is  this 
illuminating  and  practical  versc- 
by-verse  exposition  of  Proverbs, 
written  more  than  a  century  ago 
by  Charles  R.  Bridges,  Anglican 
clerg)rnian  and  vicar  of  Old  New¬ 


ton,  Suffolk,  England. 

In  his  preface  the  author  dis¬ 
closes  that  his  prinuiry  task  as  an 
interpreter  is  “to  affix  to  each 
Proverb  its  own  literal  and  precise 
meaning.  This  is  undoubtedly  its 
spiritual  meaning — that  is — the 
mind  of  the  Spirit”  (p.  viii). 

With  this  sound  hermeneutical 
principle  as  a  tool.  Bridges  moves 
throughout  the  entire  book  with 
special  attention  to  the  more  sig¬ 
nificant  proverbs.  He  amplifies  his 
exposition  by  comparing  Scripture 
with  Scripture,  by  illustrating  fre¬ 
quently  from  both  Testaments  as 
well  as  from  sacred  and  secular 
history,  and  by  quoting  from  the 
vast  resources  available  to  him,  all 
of  which  are  carefully  footnoted  on 
the  same  page.  Throughout  the 
exposition  the  author  has  endeav¬ 
ored  with  all  care  to  preserve  what 
he  has  chosen  to  call  “a  sound-dis¬ 
ciplined  interpretation”  in  not  for¬ 
getting  that  “the  Book  of  Prov¬ 
erbs  is  a  part  of  the  volume  en¬ 
titled— ‘The  Word  of  Christ’” 
(p.  ix). 

One  could  wish  for  the  expositor 
with  Hebrew  at  his  command, 
that  the  author  in  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  work  had  made,  at  least  in 
the  footnotes,  direct  reference  to 
the  original.  However,  he  does  in¬ 
dicate  that  in  his  use  of  sources 
he  has  availed  himself  of  those  ex¬ 
positors  “who  appear  to  have  been 
most  conversant  with  the  original 
language,  and  to  have  given  the 
most  careful  and  sober  interpreta¬ 
tion”  (p.  xv). 

After  reviewing  this  very  help¬ 
ful  volume,  it  is  easy  to  imderstand 
why  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon 
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aescribed  it  as  “The  Best  Work  on 
Froverbs.” 

A.  A.  Gannett 

The  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Holy  Life.  By  Chester  K. 
Lehman.  Herald  Press,  Scott- 
dale,  Pennsylvania,  1959.  220 
pp.  $3.50. 

This  work  provides  in  writing 
the  Conrad  Grebel  Lectures  of  the 
Mennonite  Board  of  Education, 
delivered  in  1957  by  the  head  of 
the  Bible  department  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  theology  at  Eastern  Men¬ 
nonite  College. 

As  an  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  how  Christ,  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  transforms  sin¬ 
ful  man  into  His  own  likeness,  the 
book  proceeds  along  two  lines:  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  man,  and  the  character 
of  the  h(dy  life  to  be  produced. 

It  is  gratifying  to  read  a  work 
that  recognizes  the  relevance  of 
the  Spirit’s  ministry.  Much  worth¬ 
while  work  is  done,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  the  divine  standard  of 
holiness,  of  the  way  of  holiness 
through  union  with  Christ  as 
taught  in  the  epistles,  of  the 
church’s  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  through  the  centuries,  and, 
by  way  of  illustration  and  exfdana- 
tion,  of  the  holy  life  in  the  be¬ 
liever  today. 

Greatly  disappointing,  however, 
is  the  author’s  treatment  of  the 
key  doctrine  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit.  He  speaks  of  Jesus  as  hav> 
ing  been  baptized  by  the  Spirit 
(p.  63) ;  thereupon  he  proceeds  to 
equate  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
with  the  receiving  of  the  Spirit 


(p.  69),  of  regeneration  by  the 
Spirit  (pp.  101,  193),  of  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  body  of  Christ  (p. 
166),  and  of  the  filling  of  ^ 
Spirit  (p.  194). 

It  is  with  regret  that  a  work 
which  provides  so  much  that  is  of 
value  cannot  be  whtdeheartedly 
commended  because  of  this  doc¬ 
trinal  confusion. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

The  Holy  Spirit.  By  Edwin  H. 
Palmer.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1958.  174  pp. 
$3.50. 

This  work  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  is  intended 
to  be  "a  popular,  up-to-date  scrip¬ 
tural  study  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’’ 
Although  certain  areas  of  the  work 
are  clearly  and  helpfully  presented, 
the  book  as  a  whole  to  the  dispen- 
sational  theologian  is  by  no  means 
“thorough  and  comprehensive,’’  as 
it  is  acclaimed.  The  ultra-Calvinis- 
tic  teaching  regarding  the  all-im¬ 
portant  doctrine  of  regeneration  is 
both  confusing  and  alarming,  to 
mention  only  the  scanty  treatment 
of  such  major  doctrines  as  the 
baptizing  and  filling  ministries  of 
the  Spirit.  This  work  cannot  be 
commended  to  those  who  distin¬ 
guish  the  things  that  differ. 

A.  A.  Gannett 

Paul’s  Use  op  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  By  E.  Earle  Ellis.  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  London,  1957.  204 
pp.  21  shillings. 

The  question  of  the  hermeneuti¬ 
cal  principles  by  wiiich  the  exegete 
is  to  interpret  the  Word  of  Cjod  is 
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one  of  utmost  importance  in  the 
fields  of  Biblical  exegesis  and 
Biblical  theology.  The  author  in 
this  sch(Jarly  treatise  seeks  to  de¬ 
termine  the  governing  principles 
by  which  Paul  interpreted  and 
used  the  Old  Testament  in  his 
epistles. 

Ellis  concludes  that  there  “is 
the  great  chasm  separating  the 
writings  of  Paul  from  the  rabbis. 
The  apostle’s  OT  exegesis  was  not 
just  an  adoption  of  current  tradi¬ 
tions  .  .  .  Paul  was  a  disciple  of 
Christ  not  of  Gamaliel”  (p.  83). 
He  believes  that  “the  Lord  is 
probably  the  One  who  pointed  out 
pertinent  sections  of  the  OT  and 
gave  His  apostles  certain  interpre¬ 
tative  principles  whereby  these 
passages  were  to  be  understood” 
(p.  113).  Textual  variations  are 
explained  by  suggesting  that  New 
Testament  writers  drew  from  a 
“testimony  Book”  for  their  quota¬ 
tions  rather  than  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  themselves  (p.  112).  Textual 
additions  are  explained  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  while  Paul  followed 
the  “grammatical-historical”  meth¬ 
od  of  interpretation  he  recognized 
a  deeper  and  wider  meaning  than 
the  immediate  historical  applica¬ 
tion  itself,  which  Paul  felt  free  to 
incorporate  in  his  quotation. 

This  work,  because  of  its 
scholarly  character,  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  any  student  attempting 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  her¬ 
meneutics  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Its 
greatest  value  lies  in  that  it  shows 
us  what  Paul’s  hermeneutical  prin¬ 
ciples  were  not  than  in  what  they 
were.  Even  that  is  significant. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 


The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of 
THE  Gospel  According  to  St. 
Mark.  By  John  W.  Burgon. 
The  Sovereign  Grace  Book 
Club,  Evansville,  Indiana,  1959. 
416  pp.  $5.95. 

One  of  the  major  questions  in 
the  field  of  New  Testament  tex¬ 
tual  criticism  is  that  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  divergent  types 
of  texts.  Burgon  was  a  prominent 
defender  of  the  superiority  of  the 
T  rad  itional  ( Byzantine )  Text, 
who  used  his  work  on  the  last 
fourteen  verses  of  Mark,  which 
appeared  in  1871  and  of  which 
this  is  a  reprint,  as  a  basis  to  de¬ 
fend  that  Traditional  Text  against 
the  work  of  Westcott  and  Hort 
et  al.  To  the  current  reprint  is 
added  a  seventy-two-page  preface 
by  Edward  F.  Hills,  a  present  day 
advocate  of  the  view  of  Burgon. 
In  a  day  when  recent  discoveries 
are  causing  many  to  restudy  the 
whole  field  of  textual  criticism, 
the  appearance  of  this  view  is  sig¬ 
nificant. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Bondage  of  the  Will.  By 
Martin  Luther.  Translated  by 
J.  I.  Packer  and  O.  R.  Johns¬ 
ton.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1957.  322  pp. 
$3.50. 

The  new  translation  of  Luther’s 
magnum  opus,  the  reply  to  Eras¬ 
mus’  Diatribe,  is  presented  for  the 
modern  reader.  This  work,  often 
called  “the  manifesto  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,”  has  abiding  signifi¬ 
cance  and  special  relevance  in  the 
theological  climate  that  finds  an 
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Arminian  or  semi-Arminian  view 
of  man  and  the  fall  becoming  the 
basis  on  which  much  current  theol¬ 
ogy  elevates  man  out  of  his  state 
of  helplessness  and  hopelessness. 
As  this  work  was  used  to  deliver 
many  from  a  false  soteriology  in 
the  Reformation  period,  so  it  may 
be  used  to  deliver  from  the  false 
soteriology  of  today. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

How  THE  Church  Can  Help 

Where  Delinquency  Begins. 

By  Guy  L.  Roberts.  John  Knox 

Press,  Richmond,  1958.  157  pp. 
$3.00. 

Many  sociologists  who  have 
studied  the  influence  of  the  church 
on  juvenile  delinquency  have  been 
as  cutting  in  their  criticisms  as  a 
hoodlum  with  a  switch-blade  knife. 
Ministers  are  accused  of  offering 
little  more  than  impotent  senti¬ 
ment  as  a  solution  to  this  pressing 
problem.  Guy  Roberts  has  made 
an  intensive  study  of  thirty  delin¬ 
quent  youths  in  an  eastern  state, 
and  he  concludes  that  the  church 
still  has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  mental  and 
social  ills.  His  study  revealed :  ( 1 ) 
the  church  had  its  chance  with 
most  deviant  youngsters;  and,  (2) 
the  attitude  of  most  delinquent 
young  people  toward  the  church 
and  religion  is  still  favorable. 
Therefore,  he  arg^ues  the  church 
can  still  reach  them.  Roberts  wise¬ 
ly  does  not  attribute  all  delin¬ 
quency  to  a  single  social  cause.  He 
does  assert  though  that  in  every 
case  that  he  has  studied  “love  was 
inadequately  expressed”  to  the 
child.  As  a  result,  the  solution  he 


advances  is  that  a  strong  love  re¬ 
lationship  be  established  in  the 
family  life  of  the  youngster.  Since 
the  church  alone  has  the  only  ade¬ 
quate  philosophy  of  family  life,  he 
concludes  that  it  is  best  endowed 
to  assist  families  in  achieving  this 
relationship.  The  author  speaks  as 
a  practical  psychologist.  One  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  vdume,  therefore,  is 
that  the  author  tends  to  limit  de¬ 
linquency  to  maladjusted  individ¬ 
uals.  Much  teen-age  crime  arises, 
however,  because  juveniles  live  in 
a  delinquent  society.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  American  children  are 
forced  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
system  where  delinquency  becomes 
normal  behavior.  All  American 
young  people  live  in  the  midst  of 
a  materialistic  environment  in 
which  criminal  activity  is  a  meth¬ 
od  of  achieving  sodal  goals. 
Theologically,  Roberts  tends  to 
assume  that  all  that  delinquent 
young  people  need  is  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  when  in  reality 
they  need  a  gospel  that  will  spirit¬ 
ually  shake  them  apart  and  spirit¬ 
ually  put  them  together  again. 
Evangelism  in  depth  is  more  than 
making  the  minister  a  poor  man's 
psychologist.  Evangelism  centers 
in  a  life-shaping  message. 

The  author  is  to  be  thanked  for 
a  helpful  diagnosis  of  this  social 
disease.  He  provides  a  possible 
etiology  for  some  of  it,  but  his 
remedy  is  like  alka-seltzer  for  an 
advanced  case  of  cancer. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

Funeral  Services.  By  James  L. 
Christensen.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  Westwood,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  1959.  160  pp.  $2.50. 
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There  is  more  to  make  one  sad 
at  modem  funerals  than  merely 
the  passing  of  the  dead.  In  an 
absurd  fear  of  “praising  the 
corpse,"  many  funeral  meditations 
are  as  impersonal  as  an  electric 
light  bill.  Perhaps  the  heartless 
custom  of  gazing  into  the  casket 
after  the  service  hangs  on  so  that 
visitors  can  be  sure  of  who  is  being 
mourned.  Added  to  this  is  a  senti¬ 
mental  secularism  that  covers  the 
reality  of  death  with  a  mawkish 
terminology  and  drowns  it  out 
with  a  cheap  rendition  of  “Man¬ 
sions  Over  the  Hilltop.” 

James  Christensen  attempts  to 
counteract  this  influence  by  pre¬ 
senting  twenty  -  three  complete 
services  for  specific  funeral  needs. 
Each  service  has  suggested  musical 
preludes,  Scripture  reading,  a  pray¬ 
er,  a  devotional  meditation,  and  a 
benediction  all  written  out  in  full. 
The  hymn  selection  is  well  de¬ 
signed  for  the  particular  situations. 
The  Scripture  readings  are  un¬ 
usually  ^propriate.  Some  of  the 
devotions  are  beautifully  written 
and  they  contain  many  excellent 
quotations  and  moving  illustra¬ 
tions.  Yet  there  is  something  lack¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  messages  fail  to 
present  a  Christ  who  can  save,  and 
succor,  and  strengthen  a  tear- 
drenched  heart.  Several  Scripture 
passages  are  ripped  out  of  their 
context  and  in  none  of  the  devo¬ 
tions  is  there  a  clear  statement  of 
the  gospel.  Secularism  cannot  be 
defeated  by  soothing  words,  even 
though  the  words  have  a  religious 
ring.  At  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
hope  there  must  be  Bible  doctrine. 
That  doctrine  is  missing  in  this 


little  volume. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  well- 
written  volume  that  intends  to 
point  modern  ministers  in  the 
right  direction  when  they  conduct 
their  funerals.  Unfortunately,  he 
fails  often  to  take  the  road  him¬ 
self. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

The  Mystery  and  Ministry 
OF  Angels.  By  Herbert  Lock- 
yer.  William  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
1958.  %  pp.  $2.00. 

Unfortunately,  even  in  our  pul¬ 
pits,  seeing  is  believing.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  the  doctrine  of  angels  is  sel- 
donfi  preached  to  the  sophisticates 
of  our  twentieth-century  congre¬ 
gations.  To  remedy  this  sick  situa¬ 
tion  Lockyer  presents  a  thorough 
classification  of  what  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  teach  about  the  “millions  of 
spiritual  creatures  who  walk  the 
earth  unseen,  both  when  we  wake 
and  when  we  sleep.”  The  short 
book  is  complete  in  observation, 
correct  in  interpretation,  but  cor¬ 
rupt  in  the  area  of  application. 
The  author  does  not  take  much 
space  to  bring  this  neglected  doc¬ 
trine  down  to  earth.  The  doctrine 
of  angelologv'  is  unmistakably 
clear.  The  duty  of  the  believer 
that  stems  from  this  doctrine  is 
not. 

Lockyer  has  contributed  much 
to  clearing  up  the  mystery  about 
angels,  but  the  average  layman  will 
still  have  some  practical  questions 
about  their  ministry  to  him. 

H.  W.  Robinson 

Responsible  Protestantism: 
Essays  on  the  Christian’s  Role  in 
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a  Secular  Society.  By  Cecil  De¬ 
Boer.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Grand  Rapids, 
1957.  247  pp.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  memorial  volume  of 
essays  in  the  fields  of  Christian 
philosophy  and  Christian  ethics,  a 
collection  of  DeBoer’s  writings  se¬ 
lected  from  the  Calvin  Forum  and 
the  Reformed  Journal  by  Henry 
Zylstra,  close  friend  and  colleague 
of  DeBoer  who  followed  his  asso¬ 
ciate  in  death  in  slightly  more  than 
a  year’s  time  and  before  this  vol¬ 
ume  had  come  from  the  press. 

DeBoer  was  a  Christian  phil¬ 
osopher  in  the  strict  Reformed 
tradition.  His  essays  are  fresh  and 
largely  timely  even  after  being  re¬ 
printed  from  journals  originally 
published  as  much  as  a  decade  or 
more  ago.  He  analyzes  the  prob¬ 
lems  he  considers  carefully  and 
with  perception  and  his  ideas  both 
in  evaluation  and  situation  and  in 
discerning  suggestions  for  solution 
are  thought-provoking  even  when 
unacceptable. 

With  many  of  the  problems  of 
social  ethics  which  he  discusses, 
however,  DeBoer  leaves  an  un¬ 
relieved  somber  note  of  pessimism. 
Especially  in  the  area  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  and  the  areas  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  racial  tensions  he 
leaves  the  reader  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma  with  the  feeling  that 
we  will  be  doomed  if  we  do  and 
doomed  if  we  don’t,  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  conclusion  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  allowed  to  pass  the 
point  of  no  return  as  far  as  gen¬ 
uine  solution  is  concerned. 

The  note  of  the  inevitability  of 


human  failure  is  entirely  accurate 
and  Biblically  true,  but  DeBoer 
lacks  the  silver  lining  of  the  blessed 
hope  of  “the  glorious  appearing  of 
the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ”  (Titus  2:13),  who 
shall  set  right  all  the  inequities  of 
our  sin-cursed  world  and  shall 
consummate  all  the  ideals  of  Chris¬ 
tian  social  ethics  in  His  reign  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

The  Gospel  and  Christian  Ed¬ 
ucation.  By  D.  Campbell  Wyc- 
koff.  TTie  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1959.  191  pp. 
$3.75. 

The  author  of  this  work  writes 
from  a  conviction  that  the  greatest 
problem  facing  Christian  education 
today  is  in  the  realm  of  theory  (or 
that  Christian  education  under¬ 
stand  itself).  When  the  temper  of 
the  times  is  so  contrary  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Christian  education  prac¬ 
tice  must  be  based  on  a  thorough¬ 
going  theory  (p.  78).  Thus,  it  is 
his  purpose  to  construct  a  theory 
of  Christian  education  that  will  be 
theologically  accurate  and  educa¬ 
tionally  sound. 

Two  major  divisions  constitute 
the  structure  of  the  book.  In  the 
first  he  discusses  the  demand  for, 
problems  in,  and  construction  of 
an  adequate  theory.  He  makes 
much  of  the  complexity  and  di¬ 
versity  of  our  culture  which  he 
says  complicates  the  educational 
task  and  spotlights  the  demand  for 
a  theory  of  Christian  education. 
The  construction  of  such  a  theory 
is  to  be  based  upon  theology  and 
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educational  concerns. 

In  the  second  part  he  outlines 
an  initial  theory  which  is  based 
upon  the  guiding  principle  of  “the 
gospel,”  or  “God’s  redeeming  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Jesus  Christ”  (p.  98). 
This  principle  is  articulated  in  a 
chapter-by-chapter  discussion  of 
objectives,  procedures,  and  pro¬ 
grams.  Educational  objectives  are 
to  be  determined  and  attained  in 
lig^t  of  the  gospel ;  educational 
procedures  (such  as  curriculum 
and  methodology)  are  to  be  struc¬ 
tured  in  light  of  the  gospel;  and 
the  administration  of  educational 
programs  and  activities  is  to  be 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  guiding 
the  experiencing  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  discusson  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  “the  gospel”  and  “Word  of 
God”  there  is  a  noticeable  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  authoritative  nature 
and  place  of  the  written  revela¬ 
tion,  the  Bible.  Much  concern  is 
expressed  for  the  personal  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  living  Word  (which  en¬ 
counter  is  unscripturally  viewed  as 
giving  rise  to  the  formulations  of 
theology  and  doctrine).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Wyckoff  writes  with  an  il¬ 
luminating  pen  that  offers  bril¬ 
liant  insights  into  the  problem  of 
establishing  an  adequate  theoretical 
framework  for  Christian  educa¬ 
tion. 

Christian  educators  will  do  well 
to  heed  the  call  of  such  a  book  as 
this  “to  build  Christian  education 
practice  on  sound  theological  con¬ 
victions  and  solid  educational  con¬ 
cepts.”  Only  to  the  extent  that 
this  is  accurately  and  adequately 
done  by  and  for  evangelicals,  will 
evangelical  Christian  education  be 


permanently  potent,  singly  signifi¬ 
cant,  and  consciously  contributive 
toward  the  nurturing  of  Christian 
lives. 

R.  B.  ZucK 

Pastoral  Ministry  to  Fami¬ 
lies.  By  John  Charles  Wynn. 
The  Westminster  Press,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1957.  214  pp.  $3.75. 

Many  of  the  problems  which 
pastors  face  outside  the  pulpit  are 
problems  involving  families.  This 
bode  has  been  written  to  orientate 
pastors  to  the  what  and  how  of  a 
meaningful  personal  ministry  to 
families  in  their  congregations. 

The  first  chapter  points  up  the 
need  for  such  a  family-centered 
service  by  drawing  parallels  be¬ 
tween  the  family  and  the  church 
and  by  stating  areas  where  the 
church  is  neither  understanding 
the  family  nor  imdertaking  a  min¬ 
istry  on  its  behalf.  Pertinent  chap¬ 
ters  follow  on  family  worship, 
pastoral  care  of  families,  and  fam¬ 
ily  counseling.  Premarital  and 
marriage  counseling  are  dealt  with 
in  two  chapters  which  are  provoca¬ 
tive  as  well  as  factual  and  practi¬ 
cal.  Special  problems  such  as  teen¬ 
age  marriages,  mixed  marriages, 
and  divorces  are  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  methods  and 
means  of  counseling. 

Pastors  will  find  wise  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
special  family  problems  of  the 
aged,  the  handicapped,  and  child¬ 
less  couples.  Artificial  insemina¬ 
tion  and  adoption  are  issues  not 
parried  in  the  candid  discussions 
by  the  author. 
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A  constructively  frank  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  pastor’s  place  as  a 
family  man  comprises  the  final 
chapter.  No  pastor  can  afford  to 
ignore  the  magnanimous  challenge 
as  well  as  immeasurable  assistance 
offered  in  this  timely,  thought- 
provoking,  tersely-written  book. 
One  may  not  agree  with  every  con¬ 
cept  and  conclusion  offered,  but 
it  is  potently  written  and  thor¬ 
oughly  practical.  As  food  for 
thought  and  as  a  reference  work 
(many  pertinent  quotes  and  sources 
of  additional  nuterials  are  in¬ 
cluded),  Pastoral  Ministry  to 
Families  should  find  a  place  on 
every  minister’s  bookshelf. 

R.  B.  ZucK 

Design  for  Adult  Education 
IN  THE  Church.  By  Paul  Ber- 
gevin  and  John  McKinley.  The 
Seabury  Press,  Greenwich,  Con¬ 
necticut,  1958.  320  pp.  $6.00. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  four-year 
research  project  in  adult  education 
by  two  professors  at  Indiana  and 
Purdue  Universities.  The  result  of 
their  study  is  the  Indiana  Plan,  a 
plan  advocating  the  best  principles 
for  adult  learning,  training  and  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  a  more  meaningful 
adult  (Kristian  educational  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  established  in  local 
churches. 

It  is  not  a  book  concerned  with 
adult  organization  or  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  It  deals  principally  with  meth¬ 
od  in  adult  education.  The  research 
was  stimulated  by  the  sterility  of 
adult  education  and  the  desire  to 
find  a  remedy  to  it.  The  solution 
is  the  creative  person-orientated 
group-centered  approach.  The  In¬ 


diana  Plan  is  the  advocation  of  the 
use  of  seven  conditions  for  better 
adult  learning:  training  for  the 
group  participants  (helping  the 
learners  to  know  how  to  learn  by 
participating  responsively) ;  free¬ 
dom  of  expression ;  active  individu¬ 
al  participation;  sharing  in  pro¬ 
gram  development ;  voluntary 
learning  activities;  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  methods ;  and  outward 
growth  of  evaluation  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  first  section  of  the  book 
outlines  the  above  seven  “Prin¬ 
ciples.”  It  points  out  that  too  much 
adult  education  in  our  churches  is 
planned,  carried  out,  and  evaluated 
by  the  leaders,  without  much  con¬ 
cern  for  the  pupils.  Adults  need  to 
become  active  in  planning,  partici¬ 
pating  in,  and  evaluating  their  own 
adult  educational  "set-up”  in  the 
church.  The  second  section  on 
“Practice”  describes  in  detail  the 
three  steps  of  how  the  plan  oper¬ 
ates:  starting,  expanding,  and  con¬ 
solidating. 

An  evangelical  Christian  educa¬ 
tor  will  find  its  values  to  him  to  be 
the  following:  a  stimulus  to  re¬ 
assess  his  own  concepts  of  and 
methods  in  adult  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  ;  a  provision  of  numerous  fac¬ 
tual  cases  of  experimentation  in 
adult  learning  situations ;  a  view  of 
the  actual  workings  of  group  dy¬ 
namics  and  inter-personal  relation¬ 
ships  in  adult  learning;  and  an 
overall  increased  understanding 
of  how  adults  learn.  Tliere  is  al¬ 
ways  the  danger,  of  course,  that 
such  concern  for  method  will  shad¬ 
ow  or  exclude  the  place  of  subject 
matter  in  adult  learning.  Both 
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method  and  content  must  be  held 
in  proper  working  balance.  Per* 
haps  such  a  work  as  this  may  help 
bring  some  Christian  leaders  to 
more  of  a  meditating  point  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  need  for  employing 
conditions  in  their  adult  classes 
which  will  help  foster  true  Chris¬ 
tian  learning  and  genuine  spirit¬ 
ual  development. 

R.  B.  ZucK 

Encyclopedia  for  Church 
Group  Leaders.  Lee  Cable, 
editor.  Association  Press,  New 
York,  1959.  633  pp.  $6.00. 

For  church  leaders  and  teachers 
looking  for  a  ready  reference  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  innumerable  phases  of 
Christian  education  in  the  local 
church,  this  is  a  ready  answer.  It 
is  a  splendid  “comprehensive  re¬ 
fresher-reference  book  and  a  train¬ 
ing  course  in  one  volume.” 

Screening  the  best  from  more 
than  one  hundred  basic  books  and 
articles  by  sixty-six  top  experts,  this 
compilation  offers  invaluable  help 
on  how  to  lead  and  work  with 
church  classes  and  groups.  Leading 
Christian  education  specialists,  psy¬ 
chologists,  and  group  workers  con¬ 
tribute  why,  what,  and  how  ideas 
built  upon  a  broad  orientation  to 
educational  work  in  the  church. 

Though  tinged  with  inadequate 
theological  concepts  (for  example, 
inspiration,  pp.  40-41),  the  book 
significantly  begins  with  a  chapter 
on  theological  foundations  in  which 
the  first  excerpt  is  entitled  “You 
Teach  Theolog}'!”  This  is  more 
than  a  “methods  manual”  or  “idea 
book.” 


Its  six  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pages  are  divided  into  twenty-two 
major  sections  assembled  to  con¬ 
sider  such  topics  as  Christian  foun¬ 
dations,  age  group  characteristics, 
objectives,  how  persons  learn,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  group  work,  planning  to 
teach,  choosing  materiids,  and  get¬ 
ting  the  home  and  church  to  work 
together.  Other  sections  follow 
such  subjects  of  group  work  as 
guiding  group  thinking,  guiding 
group  activity,  using  audio-visuals, 
and  using  stories,  drama,  music, 
and  worship  purposefully. 

Four  final  sections  suggest  ideas 
for  organization  and  administra¬ 
tion,  leadership  training,  evalua¬ 
tion,  and  self-improvement. 

A  helpful  library  of  Christian 
education  literature  for  use  as  an 
on-the-job  reference,  a  text  for 
leadership  training  discussions,  or 
for  straight-through  reading,  this 
two-inch-thick  encyclopedia  is  high¬ 
ly  recommended  for  those  who 
work  with  people  as  they  often 
are — in  groups. 

R.  B.  ZvcK 

How  TO  Tell  Your  Children 
About  Sex.  By  Clyde  M.  Nar- 
ramore.  Zondervan  Publishing 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1958.  97 
pp.  $2.00  cloth.  $1.50  paper. 

This  book  is  written  from  a 
Christian  standpoint  and  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  parents  and  teachers 
of  children  from  four  years  up  to 
adolescence  will  welcome.  It  is  a 
helpful  guide  on  how  to  deal  with 
practically  every  area  of  the  sex 
life  as  it  relates  to  children. 

Its  twenty-seven  short,  well- 
written  chapters  provide  sound 
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principles  and  helpful  suggestions 
on  how  to  guide  diildren  into  a 
wholesome  Scriptural  attitude  to¬ 
ward  sex.  Parents  and  teachers 
will  find  it  full  of  wise  counsel  in 
dealing  Math  this  specific  problem 
in  child  training. 

R.  B.  ZucK 

Segregation  and  the  Bible.  By 

Everett  Tilson.  Abingdon  Press, 
1958.  176  pp.  $2.50. 

Does  the  Bible  teach  segregation 
or  integration?  Or  is  it  silent  on 
the  whole  question?  The  author 
was  asked  this  question  so  many 
times  that  he  was  driven  to  a  study 
of  the  Word  of  God  on  the  race 
issue.  This  book  is  the  result. 

His  study  is  thorou^  and  his 
conclusions  are  definite.  In  his 
opening  chapters,  he  answers  the 
question,  "Does  the  Bible  demand 
segregation?"  He  examines  the 
key  passages  from  Genesis,  the  de¬ 
mands  for  racial  purity  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  scope  of  Christian 
love.  Since  there  are  those  who 
admit  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach 
segregation  directly,  he  next  loc^ 
at  their  arguments  for  segregation 
based  on  the  Biblical  teachings  on 
separation.  In  his  final  section,  he 
advances  three  reasons  why  a 
Christian  cannot  hold  to  segrega¬ 
tion:  the  character  and  purpose  of 
God  in  which  He  is  revealed  as  no 
respecter  of  persons ;  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  man ;  and  the  iden¬ 
tity  and  mission  of  the  "chosen 
people,"  Israel  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  church  in  the  New. 

Tilson,  associate  professor  of 
Biblical  theology  at  Vanderbilt 
University  Divinity  School,  has 


written  a  much  needed  book  which 
will  be  read  with  appreciation  by 
many.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  at  least  two  groups 
who  will  not  find  it  satisfactory. 
The  segregationist  who  bases  his 
argument  on  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  clear  teachings  of  the  Bible 
will  not  allow  Tilson  to  convince 
him  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  Hb 
reasons  may  well  be  the  same  as 
those  advanced  by  the  other  group 
which  will  not  find  this  book  con¬ 
vincing,  the  Biblical  believers.  For 
the  author  too  often  uses  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  teachings  of  higher  crit¬ 
icism  and  liberalism  to  dispose  of 
Biblical  arguments  advanced  by 
segregationists.  Only  two  examples 
will  be  dted  here.  On  page  fifty- 
four  and  following,  he  criticizes 
the  teaching  that  men  are  brothers 
only  in  Christ  and  advocates  in¬ 
stead  the  teaching  of  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  applying  it  to  all  men 
whether  they  be  saved  or  lost. 
Again,  no  Bible  believer  can  agree 
with  Professor  Tilson  that  the 
Bible"  sanctions  the  marital  rela¬ 
tionship  between  believer  and  un¬ 
believers"  (p.  68). 

Despite  these  obvious  weak¬ 
nesses,  this  work  makes  a  positive 
contribution  to  Christian  thought 
in  these  days  of  racial  strife.  Ex¬ 
tremes  are  combatted  and  a  posi¬ 
tive  basis  by  which  the  claims  for 
Biblical  support  of  the  segregation¬ 
ists  and  integrationists  must  be 
examined  is  set  forth. 

J.  F.  Rand 

God  In  the  Eternal  Present. 

By  Carl  G.  Howie.  John  Knox 
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Press,  1959. 128  pp.  $2.25. 

Bringing  the  Christian  faith 
down  to  the  level  of  the  layman  is 
a  p<^ular  pastime  among  contem¬ 
porary  theological  writers.  Too 
often,  however,  there  is  not  much 
of  the  truth  of  God’s  Word  left 
when  they  are  through. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  which  seeks  to  translate  tradi¬ 
tional  Bible  truths  into  modern- 
day  language.  Howie,  pastor  of  the 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church,  San 
Francisco,  and  active  in  the  recent 
Billy  Graham  campaign  there, 
makes  doctrinal  truths  live  by  his 
crisp,  vivid  style.  His  title  comes 
true  as  he  ranges  through  the  ma¬ 
jor  doctrines  in  a  way  that  con¬ 
ceals  from  his  readers  that  they  are 
indeed  reading  theology.  That  God 
is  real.  His  salvation  is  precious, 
and  the  Christian  life  is  worth 
living  are  the  conclusions  reached 
in  reading  this  book. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author 
had  to  stumble  over  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  for  here  he  betrays  a 
decided  tendency  toward  neo¬ 
orthodoxy.  Indeed,  the  contrast 
between  the  first  and  second  halves 
of  the  book  is  marked.  In  the  last 
half  he  is  staunchly  old-line  ortho¬ 
dox  ;  in  the  first  half  his  concept  of 
the  Word  of  God  is  that  it  is  "a 
series  of  mental  images  of  our 
Heavenly  Father”  (p.  35).  It 
would  appear  to  him  that  the  one 
who  holds  to  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  Scripture  holds  to  the  dictation 
theory.  “The  Bible  is  written  not 
so  much  to  prove  that  God  has 
spoken  in  the  past  as  that  He  may 
speak  to  men  in  this  day  through 
the  inspired  and  inspiriting  record” 


(p.  40).  “The  kaleidoscope  variety 
[of  images  in  the  Bible]  tells  us 
clearly  that  each  man  must  ulti¬ 
mately  have  his  own  God-experi¬ 
ence,  set  his  own  vision  in  terms  of 
his  individual  life”  (p.  37).  This 
is  pure  and  simple  Barthianism! 

Because  of  this  deviation  from 
orthodoxy,  this  book  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  unin¬ 
structed  layman.  Others,  however, 
will  find  much  of  profit  in  it. 

J.  F.  Rand 

Central  Themes  of  American 

Life.  By  Tim.  J.  Campbell. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 

Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1959. 
188  pp.  $3.50. 

A  former  moderator  of  the  old 
United  Presbyterian  Church  sets 
forth  the  dominant  religious  values 
which  have  undergirded  this  coun¬ 
try  since  the  oppressed  religious 
groups  of  Europe  found  it  a  haven 
for  the  free  practice  of  religion. 

The  standard  historians  of  the 
past  century  have  been  used  as  his 
basic  sources  by  this  Iowa  layman 
in  successively  tracing  the  hand  of 
God  in  United  States  history,  es¬ 
tablishing  the  motivating  tenets  of 
the  American  form  of  government 
and  economic  life,  and  setting  forth 
the  philosophic  basis  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  establishing  that  the  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government  as 
enjoyed  in  the  United  States  has 
divine  approval.  Campbell  sets 
forth  his  convictions  in  this  man¬ 
ner:  “If  the  founders’  understand¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  divine  prescrip- 
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tion  for  the  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  be  accepted  then  we  have  the 
expressed  preference  of  God  as  to 
the  form  for  human  government  in 
one  sphere  at  least,  namely,  in  the 
church.  And  by  analogy  it  can  be 
inferred  that  He  would  approve 
or  prefer  the  same  form  for  civil 
government.  That  divinely  ap¬ 
proved  form  for  church  govern¬ 
ment  they  understood  to  be  the 
representative  (Presbyterian)  form 
and  they  set  up  the  same  for  their 
civil  government”  (p.  104).  Bap¬ 
tists  and  other  adherents  to  the 
congregational  form  of  church 
government,  not  to  mention  ad¬ 
herents  to  the  episcopacy,  may  wish 
to  question  the  author’s  conclu¬ 
sions. 

These  essays,  describing  how 
(jod  moved  in  the  early  days  of 
our  history  and  how  His  presence 
was  acknowledged  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers,  make  thrilling  reading  in 
these  days  when  religious  declen¬ 
sion  seems  to  be  on  every  hand. 

J.  F.  Rand 

Allegory  and  Event.  By  P.  C. 

Hanson.  John  Knox  Press,  Rich¬ 
mond,  1959.  400  pp.  $6.00. 

Subtitled  "A  Study  of  the 
Sources  and  Significance  of  Ori- 
gen’s  Interpretation  of  Scripture,” 
this  book  presents  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  a  controversial  but 
highly  important  figure  in  early 
church  history. 

The  author,  senior  lecturer  in 
Christian  theology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nottingham,  was  intrigued 
by  the  question:  "Has  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Bible  as  it  is  practised 


today  anything  seriously  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  as  Origen  .  .  .  practised  it?” 
The  author’s  conclusion  is  that 
Origen  has  several  characteristics 
in  common  with  “modern  biblical 
scholarship,”  namely,  his  treatment 
of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  his  free¬ 
dom  for  bibliolatry  and  from  “a 
hampering  and  paralysing  literal¬ 
ism,”  the  fact  that  he  was  free 
from  concern  about  orthodoxy,  his 
doctrine  of  accommodation,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  exponent  of 
demythologizing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author  notes  that  Or- 
igen’s  doctrines  of  the  inspiration 
and  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  are  not 
held  in  common  with  modem  (lib¬ 
eral)  scholarship. 

No  efforts  are  spared  by  the 
author  to  enable  his  readers  to  un¬ 
derstand  Origen’s  background  and 
the  intellectual  and  religious  cli¬ 
mate  in  which  he  lived  and  wrote. 
The  material  is  presented  in  four¬ 
teen  chapters  with  three  nujor  di¬ 
visions:  The  Sources  of  Christian 
Allegory,  Origen  as  an  Exegete, 
Origen  as  an  Allegorist.  Origen’s 
doctrine  of  inspiration  (verbal)  is 
flatly  rejected  by  author  Hanson 
with  the  sweeping  statement,  “It 
is  totally  unscriptural,  totally  un- 
ctitical,  totally  unreal”  (p.  209). 
On  the  other  hand,  Origen  is 
ch;«tised  for  perilously  reducing 
the  significance  of  Biblical  history 
in  connection  with  his  allegorical 
method  of  interpretation:  “On  his 
view  history,  if  it  is  to  have  any 
significance  at  all,  can  be  no  more 
than  an  acted  parable,  a  charade 
for  showing  forth  eternal  truths 
about  God”  (p.  364). 
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While  this  work  has  liberal 
overtones,  it  presents  a  frank  and 
factual  study  of  Origen  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Scripture  and  inci¬ 
dentally  shows  the  fruitage  of  his 
views  in  modem  liberalism  and  in 
neo-orthodoxy. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

Between  the  Testaments.  By 
Charles  F.  Pfeiffer.  Baker  Book 
House,  Grand  Rapids,  1959. 
132  pp.  $2.95. 

Bible  students  too  often  neglect 
the  study  of  the  dramatic  and  sig¬ 
nificant  period  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  As  the  Old 
Testament  closes,  the  Jews  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  Palestine  under  Persian 
rule,  but  as  the  New  Testament 
opens,  the  seat  of  world  govern¬ 
ment  has  moved  to  Rome.  Strange 
names  appear  in  the  Gospels,  names 
of  religious  and  political  parties 
foreign  to  Old  Testament  history. 
Four  centuries  produced  great 
changes,  and  the  serious  student 
of  the  New  Testament  must  seek 
the  historical  explanations. 

This  volume  by  the  associate 
professor  of  Old  Testament  at 
Gordon  Divinity  School  will  serve 
as  a  ready  and  accurate  guide  in 
this  quest.  Though  relatively  brief, 
the  book  is  nonetheless  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  complete.  The  author  has 
divided  the  material  into  sixteen 
chapters  which  in  turn  are  related 
to  the  Persian  period  and  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  period.  Of  particular  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  are  the  chap¬ 
ters  entitled  The  Problems  and 
Progress  of  the  Jew^  (Persian  pe¬ 
riod),  The  Impact  of  Hellenism 
on  the  Jews,  and  The  Origin  of 


the  Jewish  Sects. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

The  Acts  op  the  Apostles. 

Tyndale  New  Testament  Com¬ 
mentaries.  By  E.  M.  Blaiklock. 

Wm.  B.  Erdmans  Publishing 

Company,  Grand  Rapids,  1959. 
197  pp.  $3.00. 

The  previous  volumes  in  the 
Tyndale  New  Testament  Com¬ 
mentary  Series  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  editorship  of  R.  V.  G.  Tasker 
have  set  a  standard  of  excellence 
that  has  nutde  the  series  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  conservative  exe- 
gete.  This  present  volume  in  the 
series  falls  short  of  the  standard  set 
by  its  predecessors. 

Hampered  not  by  lack  of  ability 
in  the  original  text  nor  by  scho¬ 
lastic  proficiency  or  experience  but 
by  lack  of  space,  the  author  has 
sought  to  do  too  much  in  too  little. 
After  devoting  one  fourth  of  his 
space  to  introductory  matters,  the 
author  deals  with  the  important 
second  chapter  of  Acts  in  eight 
pages  and  the  major  debate  at  the 
Jerusalem  council  in  chapter  fif¬ 
teen  in  four  pages.  Major  issues  in 
the  interpretation  of  Acts,  such  as 
the  significance  of  Acts  two  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  origin  of  the  church, 
the  transitional  problem  in  the 
change  from  a  program  with  Israel 
to  the  program  in  the  church,  the 
reoffer  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
concept  of  the  kingdom,  are  not 
touched  upon. 

The  book  will  satisfy  those  who 
seek  only  a  brief  survey  of  the 
contents  of  Acts,  but  will  not  be 
found  satisfactory  for  those  who 
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are  looking  for  an  exegesis  of  the 
book. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Lipb  of  Christ.  By  Andres 
Fernandez.  Translated  by  Paul 
Barrett.  The  Newman  Press, 
Westminster,  Maryland,  1959. 
817  pp.  $12.50. 

So  inexhaustible  is  the  treasure 
of  truth  contained  in  the  records 
of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ  that 
men  cannot  refrain  from  mining 
its  riches.  A  work  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  Biblical  scholar,  wiio  was 
professor  of  Sacred  Scriptures  in 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in 
Rome  for  twenty  years  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Jerusalem  for  tMrenty  more, 
is  one  of  the  most  recent  contribu¬ 
tions  in  this  quest  for  more  treas¬ 
ure. 

This  work,  written  in  beautiful 
flowing  style  which  often  reaches 
the  heights  of  poetry,  seeks  to  trace 
the  historical-geographical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  events  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  The  events  recorded  in  the 
Gospels  are  first  harmonized  and 
then  chronologically  arranged  so 
as  to  present  a  progressive  and  con¬ 
nected  narrative.  Because  of  the 
author’s  long  years  spent  in  Pal¬ 
estine  a  major  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  geographical  setting  in 
which  the  event  took  place  and  the 
immediate  historical  situation  in 
which  it  developed.  Such  a  pres¬ 
entation  will  be  invaluable  to  the 
student  who  seeks  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  from  the  historical  view¬ 
point.  Because  of  the  author’s  long 
pursuit  of  Biblical  studies  an  at¬ 


tempt  is  made  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  each  event.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  work  is  weakest.  In¬ 
terpretation  is  frequently  made  to 
turn  on  Roman  Cath^ic  tradi¬ 
tion  or  dogma  rather  than  on  the 
event  itself.  In  this  connection 
there  seems  to  be  a  weakness  in  the 
work  in  that  the  life  of  Christ  is 
presented  as  a  biography,  as  though 
the  historical  development  were  of 
major  importance,  rather  than 
thematically,  as  the  four  Gospels 
themselves  present  the  events  and 
as  this  reviewer  feels  the  life  of 
Christ  must  be  interpreted.  The 
significance  of  the  event,  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  pur¬ 
pose  to  reveal  the  Father,  to  offer 
Himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  is  often  of  greater 
importance  than  the  historical 
event  through  which  the  purpose 
is  realized.  Without  any  connect¬ 
ing  theme  to  unite  the  various 
events  into  a  whole,  we  have  the 
feeling  we  are  looking  at  a  photo¬ 
graph  album  of  individual  pictures 
rather  than  seeing  the  person  Him¬ 
self. 

The  work  will  give  a  wealth  of 
of  information  about  the  geograph¬ 
ical  settings,  the  historical  situa¬ 
tions,  and  the  contemporary  cul¬ 
ture,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
understanding  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
In  this  way  this  volume  will  fill  a 
void  left  in  many  works  in  this 
field.  One  will  have  to  seek  else¬ 
where  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
events. 

J.  D.  Pentecost 

The  Meaning  of  the  Cross. 

By  Henry  Sloane  Coffin.  Charles 
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Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York, 
1959.  164  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  book  orig¬ 
inally  publish^  in  1931.  The  re¬ 
print  edition  has  a  preface  written 
by  James  T.  Cleland,  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  Duke  University.  The 
original  text  is  unchanged,  al¬ 
though  there  is  an  occasional  foot¬ 
note  inserted  by  Cleland. 

The  work  represents  the  clas¬ 
sical  old  liberalism  and  its  state¬ 
ment  of  the  impact  of  Christ’s 
crucifixion.  The  orthodox  reader 
recognises  the  tragedy  of  old  lib¬ 
eralism,  and  its  failure  to  present 
a  Biblical  theology.  A  reading  of 
this  work  convinces  the  orthodox 
Christian  that  Coffin  himself  was 
evidently  dissatisfied  with  the 
straight  moral  influence  theory  of 
atonement.  However,  the  orthodox 
Christian  will  not  find  help  here 
that  is  lasting  and  definitive.  No 
matter  how  much  Coffin  wanted 
to  salvage  of  the  real  message  of 


the  cross,  ultimately  he  left  the  ori¬ 
entation  of  a  Biblical  theology 
with  his  clear  advocacy  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  but  not  a  substutionary 
view  of  the  work  of  Christ  on  the 
cross  relative  to  sin.  True,  Coffin 
could  write  of  Christ  as  being  in 
some  sense  a  substitute  (p.  101). 
But  this  is  only  in  the  sense  that 
Christ  “.  .  .  in  His  life  and  on  the 
cross  does  something  for  us  which 
we,  thanks  to  Him  are  relieved 
from  doing  .  .  .”  (p.  101).  That 
is  to  say,  the  real  theological  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  cross  is  that  Christ 
was  a  trail  blazer  in  the  discovery 
of  the  path  to  oneness  with  God, 
but  not  a  God-man  who  died  for 
our  sins  in  a  truly  redemptive 
sense.  Coffin  flatly  rejects  the 
orthodox  view  of  the  cross  (p. 
110).  The  theological  value  of 
this  work  is  chiefly  in  its  crystal¬ 
lizing  of  the  old  liberal  view  of 
the  cross,  and  providing  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Christian  with  a  key  source 
work  of  the  past. 

F.  R.  Howb 


Periodical  Review 


"The  Aims  and  Contents  of  Pas¬ 
toral  Theology,"  Religion  in 
Life,  Autumn,  1959. 

Three  prominent  teachers  in  the 
practical  field,  Hans  Hofmann, 
Seward  Hiltner,  and  John  G.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  analyze  past  and  present 
concepts  of  pastoral  theology  in  an 
endeavor  to  discover  its  relevance 
for  the  present  day.  Hiltner’s  defi¬ 
nition  is  interesting  and  provoca¬ 
tive  of  thought:  “Pastoral  theol¬ 
ogy,  then  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
branch  of  theology  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  even  though 
more  technical  analysis  will  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  a  functional  or  'op¬ 
erational*  branch  rather  than  being 
precisely  like  biblical  thecdogy  or 
doctrinal  theology  or  historical 
theology.  But  potentially,  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  understanding  of 
Christian  faith  need  be  no  less.  In 
view  of  these  potential  riches,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  ask  seriously 
the  questions:  what  is  the  pastoral 
in  pastoral  theology  ?  and  why  is  it 
theology?"  The  symposium  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  answers  of  ten  pas¬ 
tors  to  the  question,  “What  is  your 
concept  of  pastoral  theology?" 

Carnell,  Edward  Jtdui,  “Postfun¬ 
damentalist  Faith,"  Christian 

Century,  August  26,  1959. 

The  former  president  of  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary,  who  has 
caused  considerable  excitement  in 
recent  months  by  his  campaigns 
against  fundamentalism,  sets  forth 
his  basis  of  fellowship  in  this  brief 
article  in  the  voice  of  theological 


By  Librabian  James  F.  Rand 

liberalism.  Carnell  asserts  that  he 
can  share  fellowship  “with  all  who 
are  willing  to  test  and  correct  their 
partial  insights  by  the  full  insight 
of  God’s  Word."  This  final  para¬ 
graph  has  been  preceded  by  vigor¬ 
ous  criticism  of  fundamentalism  as 
“a  sinning  phariraism  that  con¬ 
fused  possession  of  truth  with  pos¬ 
session  of  virtue.  .  .  .  Since  only 
fundamentalists  were  in  possession 
of  truth,  they  alone  were  virtuous 
enou^  to  form  the  body  of  Christ. 
All  other  elements  in  the  Christian 
community  were  apostate.  It  was 
by  a  discovery  of  this  pompous 
theological  error  that  I  awoke  from 
dogmatic  slumber."  Having  awak¬ 
ened  and  embarked  on  a  position  of 
theological  inclusiveness,  it  now 
remains  to  be  seen  just  how  far 
Carnell  will  go  in  leaving  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  orthodoxy.  Some  clue  may 
be  found  in  the  article,  “A  Trilogj’ 
on  Protestant  Theology,  a  Triple 
Review  of  Three  Books"  (Journal 
of  Bible  and  Religion,  October, 
1959)  in  which  the  three  authors 
of  the  famous  “case”  books  review 
each  others’  books.  The  comments 
by  the  neo-orthodox  William  Hor¬ 
dern  and  the  liberal  L.  Harold  De- 
Wolf  on  the  changes  in  Carnell’s 
theology  are  most  interesting.  Hor¬ 
dern  writes:  “The  most  obvious 
difference  between  Carnell’s  posi¬ 
tion  and  mine  occurs  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
Scriptures.  Carnell  certainly  is  not 
arguing  for  literalism  or  for  what 
we  have  thought  of  as  funda¬ 
mentalism.  But  he  does  argue  the 
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case  for  a  plenary  inspiration  or 
propositional  revelation.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  Carnell  modifies  the  concept 
of  plenary  inspiration  by  admitting 
that  we  no  longer  have  the  orig¬ 
inally  inerrant  manuscripts.”  De- 
Wolf  likewise  asserts:  “I*  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  Dr.  Edw  John 

Carnell  has  changed  his  v  ogical 
position  recently,  so  thi  e  no 
longer  defends  the  inerranc^  jf  the 
original  biblical  manuscripts  .  .  .” 
Both  men  see  Carnell  as  now  hold¬ 
ing  a  doctrine  of  progressive  rev¬ 
elation. 

“The  Debate  over  Divine  Elec¬ 
tion,”  by  Roger  Nicole,  Geoffrey 
W.  Bromiley  and  H.  Orton 
Wiley,  Christianity  Today,  Oc¬ 
tober  12,  1959. 

A  Calvinist,  an  Anglican,  and  a 
Nazarene  engage  in  a  brisk  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  important  subject  and 
arrive  at  some  significant  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  their  differences 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  adherents  of  Calvin  and  Ar- 
minius  really  follow  their  founders. 
Readers  will  profit  from  reading 
this  give-and-take  forum  which  de¬ 
velops,  among  other  things,  that 
there  are  very  few  practicing  Cal¬ 
vinists  in  this  country  outside  of 
the  strict  Reformed  denominations 
such  as  the  Christian  Reformed 
Church,  etc. 

Harrison,  Everett  F.  and  John  R. 
Stott,  “Must  Christ  be  Lord  to 
be  Savior?”  Eternity,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1959. 

Is  simple  faith  in  the  finished 
work  of  Christ  as  Savior  enough  to 
save  or  must  there  also  be  a  posi¬ 


tive  submission  to  the  Lordship  of 
Christ  before  the  penitent  is  saved  ? 
Two  evangelicals  debate  this  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  aroused  much  dis¬ 
cussion  in  recent  years  because  of 
the  apparent  lack  of  disdpleship  in 
the  lives  of  church  members.  The 
solution  of  many,  as  represented  by 
Stott,  English  pastor,  is  to  demand 
that  the  gospel  invitation  include  a 
surrender  to  Christ  both  as  Savior 
and  as  Lord  at  the  moment  of  sal¬ 
vation.  Harrison  represents  those 
who  have  traditionally  held  that 
Christ  is  accepted  as  Savior  first 
and  surrender  to  Him  as  Lord 
often  comes  subsequently,  though 
not  necessarily  so.  To  take  accept¬ 
ance  of  Christ  as  Lord  conditional 
to  salvation  is  to  “bring  works  in 
by  the  side  door.”  Readers  will 
profit  by  this  discussion  but  will  no 
doubt  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  the  reviewer,  namely,  those  who 
seek  to  impose  the  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  Lord  upon  salvation  are 
going  to  desperate  measures  to 
combat  a  spiritual  condition  in  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  that  is  often  the 
result  of  improper  saving  faith  in 
the  first  place. 

Montgoniery,  Jim,  “I  ^as  a 

Member  of  a  Church  Problem 

Staff,”  His,  November,  1959. 

What  to  do  about  strife  among 
the  staff  members  in  a  church  ? 
One  who  “became  part  of  the 
problem  instead  of  the  solution”  in 
his  first  place  of  ministry  gives 
some  practical  counsel  to  staff 
members  and  to  pastors.  He  found 
the  problem  in  his  first  church  to 
be  that  the  pastor  felt  that  “his  as¬ 
sistants  were  undermining  his 
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work”  while  the  staff  felt  “that  the 
the  pastor  was  not  allowing  them 
to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  way  'their 
training  and  experience  allowed 
them  to  consider  best.”  Since  many 
churches  today  have  at  least  one  as¬ 
sistant  in  addition  to  the  pastor 
this  article  will  be  of  value  in  help¬ 
ing  them  work  together  in  har¬ 
mony. 

Nelson,  Rudy,  “The  Cultural  Bar¬ 
renness  of  Today’s  Evangel¬ 
icals,”  Eternity,  November, 
1959. 

An  instructor  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications  at  Providence-Bar- 
rington  Bible  College  charges  that 
the  lack  of  culture  in  the  lives  of 
Christians  is  a  real  hindrance  in 
reaching  men  for  Christ.  “We  reap 
the  consequences  of  our  cultural 
lag  not  only  in  individual  lives 
which  are  much  less  satisfying  to 
ourselves  and  less  attractive  to 
others  than  they  might  be,  but  also 
in  the  collective  impact  of  the 
church  upon  the  world.  One  ret  alt 
has  been  the  almost  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  written  material,  produced 
by  evangelicals,  which  merits  both 
the  adjective  Christian  and  the 
noun  literature.  .  .  .  To  put  it 
bluntly,  if  the  sinner  is  enjoying 
his  sin  he  won’t  be  greatly  en¬ 
amored  by  my  life  of  dull  virtue. 
And  quite  probably  no  matter  what 
1  say  he  will  remain  indifferent  to 
Christ.  The  non-Christian  must 
sense  clearly  from  the  life  of  the 
Christian  that  Christianity  does 
not  preclude  or  even  discourage, 
but  positively  encourages  a  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  life’s  richest  experi¬ 
ences.  He  must  see  in  the  Christian 


a  living  illustration  of  Christ’s 
declaration:  “I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.’  ” 
Nelson’s  article  constitutes  very 
cogent  criticism  for  the  life  of  the 
average  Christian. 

Other  Significant  Articles 
of  the  Quarter 

Anderson,  Hugh,  “Some  Impres¬ 
sions  of  Theological  Education 
in  America,”  Expository  Times, 
September,  1959. 

Barclay,  William  T.,  “Great 
Themes  of  the  New  Testament, 
Revelation  xiii.  Expository 
Times,  July,  1959. 

Barnhouse,  Donald  Grey,  “What’s 
Behind  the  Pope’s  Ecumenical 
Council  ?’’  Eternity,  October, 
1959. 

Berg,  Russell,  “Why  Protestants 
Become  Catholics,”  Christian 
Herald,  October,  1959. 

Binkley,  Olin  T.,  ed.,  “Pastoral 
Psychology  and  the  Rural  Min¬ 
istry,”  Pastoral  Psychology,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1959. 

Blackman,  Cyril,  “The  Critical 
Quest.  The  Bible  Today,  first 
of  a  series,”  Christian  Century, 
October  14,  1959. 

Coffey,  Thomas  P.,  “Is  There  an 
American  Catholic  Literature?” 
Saturday  Review,  September  5, 
1959. 

Cullma;.,  Oscar,  “A  New  Ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Expository 
Times,  October,  1959. 

Curry,  James  E.,  “Lady  Luck 
Goes  to  Church,”  Eternity,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1959. 
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Lefchford,  Peter,  “Dialogue  in 
Race  Prejudice,”  His,  October, 
1959. 

Lewis,  C.  S.,  “Will  We  God 
in  Outer  Space?”  Eternity,  No¬ 
vember,  1959. 

Ludlum,  John,  Jr.,  “Are  We  Sure 
of  Mark’s  Priority?”  Christi¬ 
anity  Today,  September  14,  28, 
1959. 

Nichols,  James  H.,  “Protestantism 
and  the  Constitutional  Prob¬ 
lem,”  Princeton  Seminary  Bul¬ 
letin,  October,  1959. 

Pfeffer,  Leo,  “Church  and  State” 
(from  a  Jewish  view^nt), 
Princeton  Seminary  Bulletin, 
October,  1959. 

Pickering,  Earnest,  “Interdenomi- 
nationalism,”  Central  C.  B. 
Quarterly,  Fall,  1959. 

Piper,  Otto  A.,  “The  (jospel  of 
Thomas,”  Princeton  Seminary 
Bulletin,  October,  1959. 


Protestant-Roman  Catholic  rela¬ 
tions  issue.  Pulpit  Digest,  No¬ 
vember,  1959.  Contains  articles 
by  Catholics  Thomas  F.  O’Dea 
and  Gustave  Weigel  as  well  as 
John  C.  Bennett,  Jaroslav  Peli- 
kan  and  other  Protestants. 

Roberts,  Bleddyn  J.,  “The  Second 
Isaiah  Scrolls  from  Qumran 
(IQIsb),”  Bulletin  of  John 
Rylands  Library,  September, 
1959. 

Smith,  Blake,  “The  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  ‘invasion,’  Right  or  Wrong?” 
Foundations,  October,  1959. 

Stanley,  S.  J.,  and  David  M., 
“Cullman’s  New  Testament 
Christology,  an  Appraisal,” 
Theology  Studies,  September, 
1059. 

Torbet,  Robert  G.,  “Historical 
Background  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  ‘Invasion,’  Foundations, 
October,  1959. 
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